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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE, NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of 
Painting, $ Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the 
ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent 
in on Monday, the 5th, or Tuesday, the 6th, of April next, after 
which time no Work can possibly be received, nor can any Works 
be received which have already been publicly "exhibited. 
FRAMES.—AII Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames, 
Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide margins are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames as well as projecting 
mouldings may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. The other Regulations necessary to be observed 
may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibitione 
put the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any cas, 
of on or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 


‘packa: 


‘Tre nee of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall. “Mall. — The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. 
Admission is. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





, SOCrETy OF ARTS.—The Tenth Annual 


Exhibition of Inventions will be opened on Monday, the 5th 
of April next. Articles for Exhibition, whether Specimens, 
Models, or Drawings, must be forwarded to the Society’s House, 
carriage paid, not later than Saturday, the 20th of March. No 
charge is made for space, and the Exhibition is free to the Public. 
Persons intending to exhibit should communicate with the 
Secretary of the Society of Arts as soon as possible. 

By Order, 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
Society’s House, Adelphi, W.C., 3rd February, 1858. 





H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
XHIBITION AT THE FRENCH 


GALLERY, 121, PALL MALL.—Messrs. Colnaghi beg to 
set that, by permission of Her Majesty,the PICTURE of 
H. VICTORIA PRINCESS ROYAL, PRINCESS FREDE- 
ick WILLI AM OF PRUSSIA, by WINTERHALTER, is 
now on view for a few days, 
Admittance to the Gallery, 1s. each Person. 





THE BRIDESMAIDS AT THE MARRIAGE. 


XHIBITION AT THE FRENCH 
GALLERY, 121, PALL MALL.—Messrs. Colnaghi beg to 
announce that, by permission of Her Majesty, the photographic 
coloured PICTURE, the property of Her Majesty, of the BRIDES- 
MAIDS AT THE MARRIAGE OF H.R E PRINCESS 
ROYAL, taken by CALDESI and MONTECCHI, is now on View 
for a few days. 
Admittance to the Gallery, ls. each Person. 





H.ILM. THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


XHIBITION AT THE FRENCH 

GALLERY, 12!, PALL MALL.—Messrs. Colnaghi beg to 
announce that, by permission of H.I.M. the Emperor Napoleon 
Ill, the GREAT PICTURE, by WINTERHALTER, of the 
EMPRESS EUGENIE, surrounded by the Ladies of her Court, is 
now on View. 


Admittance to the Gallery, Is. each Person. 





HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—THE EX-’ 


HIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS is now open at the South 
Kensington Museum, daily from 10 till 5, admission Is. ; and every 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings, from 7 till 10, admis- 
sion 6d. A large collection sent by the French Photographic 
Society is about to be added. The Brompton and Putney Omni- 
buses pass every five minutes.—Season Tickets, 5s. each. 





HEARCHITECTURALMUSEUM, SOUTH 

KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W.—On WEDNESDAY next, 

March 10, at Eight o’clock, Mr. RAPHAEL BRANDON will 
lecture “ On Ancient Timber Framing.” 

Prizes for Metal-Work, Wood-Carving, Drawing from Spcci- 
mens in the Museum, and "Modelling in Plaster, are now offered. 
The conditions of competition may be had of the Attendant, in 
the Gallery of the Museum. 

GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A., Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 


NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
WHITEHALL YARD, LONDON.—Lecture, FRIDAY. 
March 12th, at Three o’clock precisely , Lieut. Colonel KENN EDY 
conthe Strategical and National Importance of Extending Railway 
ghout the British Colonies, more especially 

fone India. 4 








By order of the Council, 
8. J. BURGESS, Captain, Secretary. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE.—GeENERAL MANAGER, 
—The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company having 
determined to appoint a General Manager, hereby give notice that 
they are prepared - receive applications from gentlemen desirous 
to fill that office. are req i to state their general 
Views of their qualificati and references , with 
the terms upon which they are prepared to accept the office. Full 
Particulars of the duties of the General Manager may be inspected 
at the Secretary’s Office. Applications must be addressed to the 
wer and delivered at his office, at the Palace, by Friday, the 











oo” order of the Board, 


Crystal Palace, Feb. 27, 1858. G. GROVE, Secretary, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 
WEDNESDAY, l4th of April next, the Senate will proceed 
to elect Exarniners in the following departments : 
Ezaminerships. Salaries. Present E. iners, 


we So nn 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS 
OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. By E. J. TRELAWNY. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Arts. &. 
Two in Classics,... 150 


Two in Mathematics Tt 
Natural Philosophy 


Two in Logic and Moral and } 
Intellectual Philosophy... ) Li. 


B. 
One in Political Economy... 30 Professor Waley, M.A. 


a ; fR. Dundas Thomson, Esq., 

One in Chemistry ........-. 50 t MD; FBS. 

One inthe FrenchLanguage 60 C.J. Delille, Esq. 

OneintheGermanLanguage 40 Rev. A. Walbaum. 

Two in the Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament, the 
Greek Text of the New 
Testament, and Scripture 
HIStOry...cececcccce-ceve 


{ W — Smith, Esq., LL.D. 
den 

150 { Rae Prof. Heaviside, M.A. 
°° 1G. B. Gerrard, Esq. 

{ Alex. Bain, Esq., M.A. 


50 4 Thos. Spencer Baynes, Esq., 


{ Rev. W. Drake, M.A. 


50 Rev. Prof. Gotch, M.A. 


MEDICINE. 
One in the Practice of Medi- *) 150 
cine 
One in Surgery 
One in Anatomy and Fhysio- } 


est sei Esq., M.D., 


150 Prof. , F.R.S. 

150 Prof. Sharpey, M.D., F.R.S. 
” 100 Vacant 

100 Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. 


logy. 

One in ‘Chemistry. 

One in Physiology and Com- } 
parative Anatomy. 

One in Midwifery and the 
boring of Women and? 100 Edward Rigby, Esq., M.D. 
Infa: 

One in : Maatetla Medica and | 100 bee Owen Rees, Esq., M.D., 
Pharmacy ......-:eeeeee- J F.R.S. 


The present Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer them- 
selves for re-election. 








Candidates must their names to the Registrar on or 
before the 5th of April. : 
By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. Registrar. 
Burlington House, March 2nd, 1858. 


N INERALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS.— 
A very extensive assortment of the above has just been 
received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 
LONDON.—Mr. Tennant arranges Elementary Collections at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the 
interesting study of Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology. 
Mr. Tennant gives instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


ALE OF BOOKS AND COPYRIGHTS.— 
On Tuesday, 30th March, will be SOLD by AUCTION, by 
MR. NISBET, within his GREAT ROOM, No. 11, HANOVER 
STREET, Edinburgh, at One o’clock, the following BOOKS and 
COPYRIGHTS, the Property, in whole or in part, of the late Mr. 
C. B. TAIT, viz :— 
10 BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND, LibraryEdition, 
4 vols., 8vo, boards. 
570 Ditto, Ditto, quires. 
10 Ditto, one vol., 8vo, Stereotype Edition, boards. 
450 Ditto, Ditto, quires. 
COPYRIGHT OF BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY ; and the Stereo- 
type Plates of the Edition in One Volume. 
10 BROWN’S ETHICS, with Preface by Dr. CHALMERS, 
post Svo, boards. 
910 Ditto, quires. 
COPYRIGHT OF BROWN’S ETHICS, by CHALMERS. 
10 JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, abridged by 
JOHNSTONE, 8vo, boards. 
1489 Ditto, quires, 
COPYRIGHT of that Book, and of JAMIESON’S ORIGINAL 
SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, 2 vols., 4to, as edited by JOHN- 








STONE. 
25 M‘CULLOCH’S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Fourth Edition, 8vo, boards. 
310 Ditto, quires. 
COPYRIGHT of that BOOK. 
COPYRIGHT of COOPER’S SURGICAL DICTIONARY, One 
Thirty-second Share. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—QAll the 

best NEW WORKS may be obtained without delay from 

this extensive Library, by every subscriber of One Guinea per 

annum, and by every first class country subscriber of Two Guineas 

and upwards. The preference is given to works of history, bio- 

graphy, religion, philosophy, and travel. The best works of fiction 

are also freely added. Literary institutions, town libraries, and 

book clubs supptied on liberal terms. Prospectuses may be ob- 
tained on application. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 509, 510, and 511, New Oxford Street, 
London, and 74and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is often a thought passing through the minds of literary 

and public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply 
as under, and you will receive every information required. 

Every description of Printing, Engraving, Lithography, and 

Bookbinding executed. 
RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
EstTaBiisHep 25 Years. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, established a. p. 1844. 

3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. Parties desirous of IN- 
VESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan of THE 
BANK OF DEPOSIT, by which a high rate of interest may be 
obtained with perfect security. The Interest is payable in 


January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent freeJon application. 

















This day, feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HE O'DONOGHUE OF THE LAKES, and 
other Poems. By NICHOLAS J. GANNON. 
London: Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





This day, fourth edition, 5s. 
YNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: John W. Parker and 
Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, price 8s. eal 
LEMENTS OF ENTOMOLOGY. By W. 
8. DALLAS, F.L,S. 


“A good elementary work, giving a general —— of —_ 
mology, has long been felt a great d m.’’ 
ANNUAL, 1858. 


London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 








COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW VOLUME. 
On the Ist of April, price 3d. (or post free 4d.), No. XV. of 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS. By H.T.STAINTON, Author of “ June: 
a Book for the Country in Summer Time.” 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row ; and to be had of 
all Booksellers and News Agents. 


NOTICE. 


YRUS REDDING’S “FIFTY YEARS’ RE- 

COLLECTIONS, LITERARY and PERSONAL ;” contain- 

ing reminiscences of almost every person of note during the 
present century. 

Those who have been disappointed in obtaining this work, in 
consequence of the great demand, are respectfully. informed that 
a Second and Revised Edition will be ready early next week. 

Charles J. Skeet, Publisher, 10, King William Street, Charing 

Cross. Orders received by all Booksellers. 











ARNOLD’ SS EDITION OF CRUSI1US’S ee LEXICON. 
In 12mo, price 9s., neatly half-boun 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON for 

the Poems of Homer; illustrating the Domestic, Religious, 
Political, and Military Condition of the Heroic Age. With an 
Explanation of the most difficult Passages and of all Proper 
Names. From the German of CRUSIUS, by Professor SMITE, 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





ARNOLD’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
In 8y0, price 7s. 6d. ( ing 15 Maps, col d in outline), 


FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS; intended 

as a Companion to the “ Historie Antique Epitome.” 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“« These Maps are executed with great y, and app ly 
quite free from that indistinctness and Gaepeiden which are 
the great faults of all our small maps. We think Mr. Arnold 
successful here as always: and he has done his part to render 
Suerte. as it should be, an additional inducement for work.” —~— 

UARDIAN. 








Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





In square 8yo, price 8s. 6d. 


YNTAX OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 
especially of the Attic Dialect, for the Use of Schools. By 
Professor MADVIG. Translated from the German by the Rev. 
H. BROWNE, M.A., and Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With an Appendix on the GREEK PAR- 
TICLES, by the Translator. 

“ This work, profound enough to satisfy the wants of advanced 
scholars, i is so perspicuous and well arranged as to be adapted for 
use in schools. The niceties of the language are set forth with 
much clearness, and illustrated by a great abandance of well 
chosen examples from classical writers.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





In 12mo, price 4s., the second edition, revised, of 


DDODERLELN'S HANDBOOK OF LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated from the German. By the Rey. 
H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. 


Rivingtons. Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
PILLON’S HANDBOOK OF GREEK 


SYNONYMES. Edited by the late Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
6s. 6d. 





COMPLETION OF DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY. 
Now ready, Vol. III., in 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 27s. 

TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, IN 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. By A. DE LA RIVF, late 


Professor in the Academy of Geneva. ‘Translated for the Author 
by C. V. WALKER, F.R.S. 


*,* Vol. I. price 18s. and Vol. II. price 28s. may also be had, 





London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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Aatural History. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. 
By R. LAISHLEY. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. |_Vow ready. 


THE AQUARIUM. 
By G. B, SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 





HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6¢'. 





POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 





POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
By T.C. ARCHER. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
Edited by Dr, DAUBENY. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
By T. MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty-two Plates, 10s, 6d. 





HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
By R. M.STARK, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 





HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
By W. L, LINDSAY, M.D. Twenty-two Plates, 10s, 6d, 





HISTORY OF PALMS. 
By Dr. B. SEEMANN, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 





HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





HISTORY OF ZOOPHYTES. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Eighiteon Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 





POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
By P. H.GOSSE. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Sixteen Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR MINERALOGY. 
By HENRY SOWERBY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 





POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J, B, JUKES, F.B.S, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





Lovett, Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, 


[March 6,58 


Preparing for Publication in One Volume, with 350 pages, and 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s, 6d, 


MANUAL 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGY. 


THE REV. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 





Ir is the object of this little volume to provide for students such a GRAMMAR OF ARCHAOLOGY as may 
consistently introduce them to works of a higher order and a more comprehensive range. 


In the preparation of its pages the utmost brevity and simplicity have been carefully observed, 
The aim of the writer has been to classify and arrange such elementary facts as will be found most 
useful by persons who are entering upon a course of archeological inquiry, and to set them forth in 4 
plain and popular manner. All more detailed descriptions, with the varied results which have crowned 
the labours of our most distinguished archeologists, he leaves the student to seek from other sources, 
The more advanced student will find an abundant supply of valuable works, which treat of almost every 
possible subject that is embraced within the comprehensive scope of archeology ; and should he seek for 
information upon some one special topic, or upon one particular class of works of early art, he will be 
able readily to lay his hand either upon a monograph, or a series of essays and papers, which will prove 
to be precisely what he requires. 


It is not, however, merely to what has been written upon archeology that this elementary volume 
would introduce the student and inquirer. Copious, indeed, learned, interesting, and eminently valuable, 
are the books and periodicals which have attended the recent progress of the career of archeology ; and 
yet there exists a field for inquiry and study which possesses a still stronger claim upon the archeologist, 
and also promises him a more abundant recompence. This field is thickly strewn with the actual relics 
of the past. All that architecture has accomplished in bygone ages is here. Here are what time has 
spared to us of the creations of early sculpture and painting. Caligraphers, moneyers, goldsmiths, 
heralds, armorers, engravers, here have brought together, in long succession, their multifarious produc- 
tions. Here, also, are assembled the works of keramic artists and glassmakers, with all the other 
varied objects that former races and generations of men have devised, and made, and used, and be- 
queathed as their contributions to the history of their species. 


The young archzxologist will do well to enter upon a course of practical investigation from the very 
first. Gladly availing himself of such aids as have been provided for him by those who have preceded 
him in the same course, he will never neglect an opportunity for acquiring information by means of his 
own personal observation. While he reads, and takes extracts from what others have written, and 
collects good engravings, he will write his own descriptions of what falls under his notice, and he will 
illustrate these descriptions carefully and fully with his own pencil. Such habits need but to be formed 
to ensure their permanence ; for the knowledge thus acquired is by far too delightful to be neglected, 
or for the pursuit of it to be forsaken. It is the same with archeology as it is with natural science. 
New qualities thus are imparted to objects through the power of association. In the one case natural 
productions assume a dignity, and are clothed with a beauty, which cannot be appreciated without at 
least some acquaintance with the grand laws and sublime harmonies of nature. Archeology, in her 
turn, discloses the monumental and historical character of the early works of man ; and hence these 
works become invested with claims upon our regard and attention, which before we could have neither 
understood nor recognised. Thus the archeologist sees in the lonely tumulus much more than a 
picturesque upheaving of the turf ; and he discovers hidden treasures of thought and reflection even in 
the old church, which from his childhood he had regarded with mingled sentiments of reverence and 
admiration, ; 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 
THE 


UTILITY OF ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTIONS 


THROWING LIGHT ON THE PRE-HISTORIC ANNALS OF 
THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 


By JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE, A.M, 
EO en 





HODGES, SMITH, AND CO, DUBLIN, 
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This Work is NOW REPRINTED, 


THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


or COUNTRY. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





MR. FORTUNE’S NEW WORK ON CHINA. 





This Day, Volume L, 8vo, 20s, 


is ey A, 


Edited by the PRESENT DUKE. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





*,* The Second and Third Volumes will be published in April. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’ TRAVELS. 


and Copies may be obtained of every Bookseller in TOWN 


*,* An INDEX to the above Work is now ready, price 6d. 


THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 


Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of Field Marshal ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., 1797-1805. 





Now Ready, with many Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 


THE CHINESE: 


BY ROBERT FORTUNE, 


Author of “ Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China and India,” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Inland, on the Coast, and at Sea, during the Years 1852 to 1856. 


“In keeping a journal of the ever-varying scenes which passed daily before me, I have endeavoured to describe 
m nutely the characters, manners, and customs of the Chinese in those districts in which I lived for a length of time almost 
like one of themselves,”—AvtHon’s PRErace, 






















OF LUCKNOW, 


MR. REES’S ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 


Now Ready, with a Plan of Lucknow and the Residency, and a Portrait of Sir Henry Lawrence, in One Volume, price 9s, 6d. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE 


From its Commencement to its Relief by Sir Colin Campbell, 
By L. E. REES, one of the Surviving Defenders, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO,, PATERNOSTER ROW, 









This Day is published, in Svo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d, 


BY GEORGE H. LEWES, 
Author of “Life and Works of Goethe,” &c, 


- 





SEA-SIDE STUDTIES 


At Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly Isles, and Jersey. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





Incourse of publication, in roval 8vo, price 8s. 6d., each 
volume, half-bound, 


HE CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND during the Middle 
Ages. Published by the Authority of Her Majesty's Treasury 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
The Materials for the History of Great Britain from the Roman 
invasion to the end of the reign of Henry VII. are extensive and 
valuable. The greater portion, however, exist only in MSS., and 
the remainder, carelessly printed, are to be found only in rare and 
costly collections. For thes¢ reasons, little or no use has been 
made of them in our National Histories, while to the public at 
large they are entirely unknown. The Master of the Rolls, con- 
vinced that an accurate, cheap, and uniform edition of such would 
be desirable, proposed to the Treasury the publication of the most 
valuable, The series has commenced in accordance with that 
proposal, 


The two following works may now be had, in royal 8vo, price 
8s. 6d. each work, half-bound, 


APGRAVE’S(N\HRONICON DE 
CHRONICLE OF ENG- ABINGDON. Edited by 
LAND, Edited by the Rev. F.| the Rev. J. STEVENSON, M.A. 
C. HINGESTON, B.A., of Exeter| Vol. I. from the Foundation of 
College, Oxford. With Illumi-| the Monastery until the Norman 
nated fac-simile page, historical] Conquest; with Iiluminated fac- 
introduction, Glossary, and) simile page, and bibliographical 
Index. preface. 

*,.* The full Prospectus of the series may be obtained of Messrs, 
Longman and Co., and all Booksellers. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








In 18mo, with plate and woodcuts, price One Shilling, 


[HE STEPPING-STONETO ASTRONOMY ; 

A Collection of familiar Questions and Answers, and easy 
Problems, drawn up,by a,LADY for the use of her Children, on the 
plan of the Stepping-Stone to Knowledge. 
In the same Series, price ls. each, Stepping-Stones to 
GENERAL areneeoes, Is. | MUSIC, Is. 
GEOGRAPHY, | BI OGRAPHY, ls. 
ROMAN HIs" CORY, ls. | ENGLISH HISTORY, ls, 
GRECIAN HISTORY, Is. | ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is. 
FRENCH HISTORY, ls. | FRENCH CONVERSATION 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, ls, | and PRONUNCIATION, Is. 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, price One Shilling, 
NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 

2 Parts, Is. each. 
London; Longman, Brown and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, 
MPHALOS; an Attempt to Untie the Geo- 


logical Knot. With 56 Iilustrations on Wood. Post 8vo, 
10s, 6d. This Work announces and illustrates a grand physical 
Law, which, though hitherto unrecognised, is proved to be of 
universal application in the organic world—the Law of Prochron- 
ism in Creation. On this principle the Author shows that the 
conclusions of geologists as to the great antiquity of the earth are 
not inevitable—that there is another solution of the facts, at 
least possible. 

** The argument is startling. Butitis so ingeniously framed, 
and so enveloped in striking and beautiful illustrations, that it 
carries the reader along with it........ This very ingenious 
analogy....++-- We cannot deny the merit of ingenuity to Mr. 
Gosse’s analogy, nor of great elegance and skill to. nie manner of 
illustrating it."—Literary Gazette, Nov. 21, 1 

“Mr. Gosse’s argument appears to us both Senile and 
important....... His argument, which is not in itself at all diffi- 
cult to apprehend, has been exhibited here with all the clearness 
that could possibly have been desired........ It is a striking, 
almost an appalling vision, that is unfolded to us by this bold 
theory.”—St. Jamzs’s Curonicre, Nov. 26, 1857. 

“ His book is written in a very lively style; his illustrations are 
beautiful, and many of them unusual; his reasonings are very 
ingenious; and his thoughts highly suggestive, and frequently 
profound; his information is multiform and minute; and he 
makes it bear upon the elucidation of his main argument with 
remarkable effect.”—British Messencrr, January, 1858. 

‘We have no hesitation in this book to be the 
most important and best written that has “yet appeared on the 
very interesting question with which it deals. We believe the 
logic of the book to be unanswerable, its postulates true, its laws 
fairly deduced.” —Nat. Hist. Review, Jan. 1858. 

Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 








AMANCHESTER BOOK, DEDICATED TO LORD BROUGHAM, 
AND THE ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

Just published, illustrated with woodcuts, cloth, neat, 2s. 6d., 
extra, and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. (post free,) 
HE SONG OF THE CAT,” a Legend of 
. the Chancery Court. By A MASTER OUT OF 
CHANCERY. 
“Lie there, Lord Chancellor."—ADDREss ON PUTTING OFF THE 
Orricrat Rozes. 
Manchester: John Heywood, 170, Deansgate. London: Kent, 
and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 





On the Ist of March, 1858, price Is. 


Tse PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


No. 201, conTAINING THE 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents:—The Postponement of Legislation on the Sale of 

Poisons—The Position of the Chearists and rg Use of 

Methylated Spirit—List of-Members, 


















This day, Crown 6vo, 7s. 6d. 


ANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOST. 
TION. By H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College. Oxford. 


KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 9s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 4s. 6d. 


meANvAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 


A KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d. 
London ; John W, Parker ond Son, West Strand, 


OURNAL 





Published this day, Price ? 
OF THE 


SOCIETY FOR MARCH. 


London; Jobn William Parker and he ‘ue Wests Sirand, WiC. 


(continiued)—Report of the Commitee on the Sale of Poisons Bill 
—Water Filterer—On the Metallurgy of Tin—Results of Physical 


STATI STICAL | and Chemical Ivette Application in Chemistry and the 





Arts—Atomic Weight of 


y ‘Influence of 
Liq. Potasse, &c. on Henbane, St and B 





Contents. 

1. MR. SAMUEL BROWN—REPORT ON THE VIENNA | Methods for Discriminating the Cunnae ‘Alvatoids—The Poison 

STATISTICAL CONGRESS. 
2. MR. CHADWICK—ON COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 
3. DR. GUY—ON THE ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS IN THE | Poisoning by Digitalis, Laudanum, Opium, Salts of Sorrel, Hem~ 

NUMBERS OF DEATHS. 
4. “7 Et nt ahaa ty pond A THE POPULATION | yoLUME XVI. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
5. MR. NAPIER-—ON THE APPMENTICHSUIP — 
6. QUARTERLY RETURNS—OCT. 


of the Upas Antiar—Production of Leeches in Michigan—On the 
Nature of Flame+Antimony—The Brine Spring of Cheshire~ 


lock—Royal Institution. 


volumes, price 12s, 6d. each 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington aasinns Maclachian 
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Shortly will be published, in a handsome quarto volume, 
containing 35 Plates, price £2 2s, coloured, 


THE GENERA 


OF 


BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA 


SELECTED FROM 


Curtis’ British Entomology. 


Tue Proprietor of ‘ The Genera of British Insects,’ 
by JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., comprised in Six- 
teen Volumes, price £21 (originally £43), having 
been frequently solicited to publish portions of 
the Work in separate monographs, it has been 
determined to issue the Lermorrera and CoLE- 
OPTERA in separate volumes. The exquisite 
figures of British Morus anD BUTTERFLIES, 
nearly two hundred in number, engraved in this 
renowned Work, have been hitherto beyond the 
reach of ordinary collectors. They constitute a 
fourth of the whole Work, and even at the reduced 
price cannot be issued separately, in the original 
form, under six guineas, on account of the great 
expense of colouring the plant and larva. 


The volume above announced will contain a 
figure, with description, of every species of LE- 
PIDOPTERA contained in 193 plates of ‘ Curtis’ 
British Entomology,’ transferred from the original 
copper, and coloured in the very best manner by 
hand. 


The CoLEOPTERA, or BEETLES, comprising 256 
figures, will also be published in the same style, at 
the same reduced rate. 


Entomologists, both of this country and of the 
Continent, are universally of opinion that the 
insects of Great Britain and Ireland have never 
been figured in a manner at all equal in excellence 
to the figures of Mr. Curtis. Professor Latreille, 
the eminent entomologist of Paris, in directing the 
attention of his students to the best works for the 
aid of figures, pronounced this to have “ attained 
the ultimatum of perfection ;” and Cuvier spoke 
of the characters of the insects figured in this 
Work as “being represented with the greatest 
fidelity.” 


“ Vous savez qu’a l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, 
leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. Lest donc 
de mon devoir de vous indiquer les livres ot vous trouverez 
les meilleures, Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes 
indigénes de l’Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint l’ultimatum 
de la perfection.” —LaTrEILLE, Cours d’Entomologie. 


“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé la pub- 
lication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes et 
de plantes propres & la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres 
y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.”—Cuvisr, Le 
Réegne Animal, 


LovELL REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S NEW WORK. 
Immediately, in One volume 8vo, with Portraits, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. By His Eminence CAR- 
DINAL WISEMAN. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great MarLBornovuGH 
Street. Orders received by all Booksellers. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady 


SCOTT. 2 vols. 21s. 


A WILL AND A WAY. By the 


HON. HENRY COKE. 2 vols. 21s. 


“* A Willand a Way’ is the most amusing book we have for a 
long time perused. The incidents are of the most romantic 
character, but they are related in so truthful a manner that they 
partake of the semblance of reality, which gives increased plea- 
sure and interest in the work.”—CuHRonICcLE. 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “‘ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“© adele’ is one of Miss Kavanagh’s happiest delineations. The 
whole work is admirable and full of talent.”—Lirerary Gazette. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, 


Author of “‘ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
“** Cousin Harry’ is a tale of no common interest. There is an 
originality and power about the whole novel that rank it with 
Mrs. Grey’s best stories.”—Joun Butt. 


THE MORALS OF MAYFAIR. 


“This isa good novel. There are freshness and talent in the 
book. The plot is powerfully imagined.”—Lirerary Gazetre. 

“ A very capital novel. There is a thorough knowledge of so- 
ciety, with considerable cleverness in depicting it.’”—Srxrcraror. 


ORPHANS. By the Author of 


“ Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


A LOVER’S QUARREL. By the 


Author of “‘ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 





HURST AND BLACKETT, Successors to HENRY COLBURN. 





Now ready, in Two Vols., with Portrait of George IV., 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of WEST-END 


LIFE. By MAJOR CHAMBRE, late of the 17th Lancers. 





HURST AND BLACKETT, 13, Great Maniaorover Srreer. 





NEW VOLUME.—CONTINUATION OF 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 





This day is published, Vol, VII. of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO TO THE 
ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
In 8vo, price 15s. 
The Eighth Volume, completing the Work, and containing 


a carefully compiled Index, will be published in the course 
of this year. 





Wir11am Bruacxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just ready, Demy 8vo, price Is. 
THE 


LAW OF TREASURE TROVE: 


HOW CAN IT BE BEST ADAPTED TO ACCOMPLISH 
USEFUL RESULTS ? 


By A. HENRY RHIND, F.S.A. Lond, and Scot., ce. 





Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. 


London; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 





This day, foolscap octavo, 5s. 


ANDROMEDA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
By the same Author, 


HYPATIA. Third Edition, 6s, 
THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition, 


“YEAST: A Problem. Third Edition, 5s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 


Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


» SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 5s. 


2s. 
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BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


I 

FILICES EXOTICZ ; 

. Or, FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of ExoTc 
FERNS, particularly such as are most desirable for 
Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.RS, y 
Numbers, each containing 8 coloured Plates, 

Royal Quarto, price 10s, 
[No. 6 this day, 

“We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be 

called ‘Filices Exotic, or, Figures and Descriptions of 

Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving of 

cultivation,’ is to appear from the practised pen of Sir 

William Hooker. Each part is to contain eight coloured 

plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is wanted 

and we trust will contribute to the settlement of the names 
of Ferns, which pseudo scientific writers have contrived to 
reduce to deplorable confusion.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


II, 

CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 
Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew 

and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, 

with suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. HOOKER 

F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates, 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly, Price 3s, 6d, 
Vols, I to XL, price 42s, each, 


rr, 

JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY: 

Containing Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, 

the Botanical News of the Month, Communications from 

Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, ec, 

Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates, 

In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s, 


Iv. 
ICONES PLANTARUM ; 
Or, FIGURES, with Brief Descriptive Characters and 
Remarks, of NEW and RARE PLANTS, selected from 
the Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S, New Series. Vol. V., with One Hundred Plates, 
8vo, price 31s. 6d, 





BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR OF THE 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


1, 
THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER. M.D., F.R.S, 
[Part V. now ready, 
Price per Part, £1 11s, 6d. coloured; £1 1s, plain, 
Part V., concluding Vol. I., nearly ready, 


2. 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
In Two volumes, with 130 Plates, 
Royal 4to, Price £12 12s. coloured; £8 15s. plain, 


3. 
THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS: 


Or, Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Disco- 
very Ships Erebus and Terror, in the Years 1839-43, 
under the command of Captain Sir J. C. ROSS, 
F.R.S. By Dr. HOOKER,F.R.S, Published under the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
With 200 Plates. ; 
Two vols., royal 4to, price £10 15s. coloured; £7 10s, plain, 


4, 
THE RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA ; 


Being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently dis- 
covered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates by 
W. Fitch, 

Imperial folio, Price £3 16s. 


5. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, 


Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim under 
the superintendence of the late J. F, Cathcart, Esq, 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and 
Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 
Gieset Plates and an Illuminated Title-page by 
fitch, 

Folio. Price £5 5s, 








London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand.} 


LovELL RexEve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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REVIEWS. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. 
F. Maury, LL.D., U.S.N., Superintendent 
of the National Observatory. Sixth Edi- 
tio. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

To a great commercial nation like Great 

Britain, whose ships navigate every ocean, 

and are found in every port, every question 

which tends to improve the science of naviga- 
tion, or to increase our knowledge of the phy- 
sical phenomena connected with the surface 
of our globe, is of engrossing interest and of 
aramount importance. The many shipwrecks 
which are annually reported, and the fearful 
loss of life connected with them, show that 
much still remains to be done in this field of 
inquiry; and, although it cannot be denied 
that the researches of physical science have, 
of late years, made rapid progress, and have 
already mitigated many of the dangers to 
which our navigators were exposed, we must 
hail with weleome every new advance, and 
look on all those who labour effectively in this 
field as the real benefactors of the human 
race. The beautiful theory of the rotatory 
storms, developed by Colonel Reid, had 
already done much towards enabling the 
mariner to escape from the dangers of these 
destructive agents. Other writers have exa- 
mined the currents of the ocean, and pointed 
out their prevailing courses. 

But amongst the many men of science, 
either in this country or in the United States, 
who have contributed to the development of 
physical science, and to the investigation of 
the natural phenomena of our planet, there is 
probably no one whose name stands forth 
more conspicuously than Lieutenant Maury, 
of the United States Navy, whose work we 
are now noticing. There certainly is no one 
whose exertions in the vast field of science, 
and in the investigation of the causes of these 
natural phenomena, have been more success- 
ful, or who has contributed more truly valu- 
able information to the improvement of the 
navigation of the ocean, and of the highways 
of commerce and civilization, than he has. 

The name of Lieutenant Maury has been for 
some years well known to the scientific world as 
the author of the ‘ Wind and Current Charts,’ 
the object of which was to enable the naviga- 
tors of the ocean, by studying the normal 
direction of the winds and currents, to under- 
stand the highways of the seas, and to ascer- 
tain the shortest path by which they might 
reach their destinations. The chief object 
of this inquiry is thus described by the 
author :— 

“By putting down on a chart the track of many 
vessels on the same voyage, but at different times, 
in different years, and during all seasons, and by 
projecting along each track the winds and currents 
daily encountered, it was plain that navigators 
hereafter, by consulting this chart, would have for 
their guide the results of the combined experience 
of all whose tracks were thus pointed out.” 

The result of the first publication of these 
charts, though necessarily imperfect, proved 
their practical importance ; and in a very 
short time, owing to the recommendations of 
the maritime states— 
“more than a thousand navigators were engaged, 
fay and night, in all parts of the ocean, in making 
and recording observations according to a uniform 
Plan, and in furthering this attempt to increase 


sea, and other phenomena that relate to its safe 

navigation and physical geography.” 

Among the many important results which 

have accrued from the publication of the vast 

mass of information thus obtained, it may be 

mentioned that the passage from New York 

to the Equator has been shortened by ten 

days; the average passage from New York 

to California has been reduced from 183 days 

to 135; the passage from England to Aus- 

tralia has been still more reduced—viz., from 

124 days to 97. With regard to this latter 

statement, however, we are inclined to believe 

that this result must, to a certain extent, be 

attributed to the different class of vessels now 

employed. The fast-sailing clippers, of whose 
rapid voyages we have lately heard so much, 

are a great improvement on the heavy tubs 

which formerly traded between this country 
and our Australian colonies. 

But a still more interesting result, in a 
scientific point of view, is the production of 
the work behes us, which has already reached 
the sixth edition. Availing himself of the 
mass of observations contained in the nume- 
rous logs of vessels placed at his disposal, 
the active mind of Lieutenant Maury began 
to generalize on the laws which regulate these 
mighty agents of navigation, the Winds and 
Currents ; and with the assistance of the re- 
marks of other scientific observers, he has 
been enabled to put before us a work which, 
for deep and original thought, clear exposi- 
tion, and charm of composition, is inferior to 
nothing that has been written on a scientific 
subject. There is not a page in the book, 
there is, indeed, hardly a paragraph, which is 
not full of suggestive reasoning, or of some 
explanation of the physical forces under con- 
siduadions the result of which is to lay before 
the reader, for the first time, a full and com- 
prehensive view of what has been well named 
by the illustrious Humboldt the Physical 
Geography of the Sea. 

The author observes in his preface :— 

‘‘ Under this term will be included a philosophi- 
cal account of the winds and currents of the sea ; 
of the circulation of the atmosphere and ocean ; 
of the temperature and depth of the sea; of the 
wonders that lie hidden in its depths ; and of the 
phenomena that display themselves at its surface. 
In short, I shall treat of the economy of the sea 
and its adaptations—of its salts, its waters, its 
climates, and its inhabitants, and of whatever there 
may be of general interest in its commercial uses 
or industrial pursuits, for all such things pertain to 
its physical geography.” 

Having thus stated the object of the work, 
we must endeavour to give our readers some 
idea of the manner in which Lieutenant Maury 
has executed his task, premising, however, 
that no adequate notion of the contents of his 
book can be obtained without a careful peru- 
sal of its interesting and attractive pages. 
Commencing his description of the physical 
features of the ocean with a full and detailed 
account of the Gulf Stream, the author thus 
describes its character :— 

‘¢There is a river in the ocean. In the severest 
droughts it never fails, and in the mightiest floods 
it never overflows. Its banks and its bottoms are 
of cold water, while its current is of warm. The 
Gulf of Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is in 
the Arctic Seas. It is the Gulf Stream. There is 
in the world no other such majestic flow of waters. 
Its current is more rapid than the Mississippi or 
the Amazon, and its volume more than a thousand 
times greater.” 

Nothing can be sharper than the line which 
separates its waters from the common sea 


the terraced hill overlooking the blue waters 

of the Rhone below Geneva, and have wit- 

nessed its unwillingness to mingle its trans- 

parent waves with the muddy and turbid 

waters of the Arve below their junction, where 

they are seen flowing side by side for a consi- 

derable distance, mutually refusing to com- 

mingle, can form some idea of the repulsion 

with which the Gulf Stream and the waters 

of the adjacent ocean act upon each other. 

The cause of the Gulf Stream has always 

been a puzzle to philosophers. 

After describing the different theories sug- 
gested by various writers, to account for this 

phenomenon, the author shows that there are 

many physical agents at work in the different 
parts of the ocean, the tendency of which is 

to make the water in one part salter and 
heavier, and in another part lighter and less 
salt than the average of sea water. Amongst 
these agents, heat and evaporation are parti- 
cularly noticed, radiation and precipitation 
are also of importance. Now, in the trade- 
wind regions at sea, evaporation is generally 
in excess of precipitation, while in the extra- 
tropical regions the reverse is the case—that 
is, the clouds let down more water than the 
winds take up again. After pointing out the 
difference of evaporation and precipitation in 
rors parts of the world, the author then 
adds :— 

‘*In the present state of our knowledge concern- 
ing this wonderful phenomenon—for the Gulf 
Stream is one of the most marvellous things in the 
ocean—we can do little more than conjecture. 
But we have two causes in operation, which we, 
may safely assume are among those concerned in 
producing the Gulf Stream. One of these is the 
increased saltness of its water after the trade winds 
have been supplied with vapour from it, be it much 
or little, and the other is in the diminished quan- 
tum of salt which the Baltic and the North Seas 
contain. The waters of the Baltic are nearly fresh; 
they are said to contain only about half as much 
salt as sea water does generally.” 

Thus in the fact that in one of these sea 
basins the water is heavier than in the other, 
and that water is bound to seek and to main- 
tain its level, we discover another of the agents 
concerned in causing the Gulf Stream. The 
author also points out with great ingenuity 
that the very necessity of mixing up the over 
salt water of the Caribbean Sea with the less 
salt water of the North, is a reason in the 
economy of the ocean for the existence of 
such a current. But we must refer to the 
work itself for other causes alluded to by the 
author. 

The influence of the Gulf Stream in modify- 
ing the climate of Great Britain and the 
West of Europe, and producing that moist 
and genial warmth which distinguishes these 
regions from all others in the globe, is then 
carefully described, the whole operation being 
likened to the system of warming houses in 
winter by hot water, thus producing a heating 
apparatus for Great Britain, the North At- 
lantic, and Western Europe, in which the 
torrid zone is the furnace, the Mexican Gulf 
and Caribbean Sea are the cauldrons, and the 
Gulf Stream itself the conducting pipe :-— 

* Tt is the influence of this stream upon climate 
that makes Erin the Emerald Isle of the sea, and 
that clothes the shores of Albion in evergreen robes; 
while in the same latitude the coasts of Labrador 
are fast bound in fetters of ice.” 

But the influence of this mighty stream on 
the meteorology of the ocean is hardly less 
remarkable than on its climate. The Gulf 
Stream is the great ‘‘weather-breeder” of the 
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rence of temperature between its waters and 
those of the ocean, a great element of atmo- 
spherical disturbance resides in its bosom ; 

e most furious gales of wind sweep along 
with it, and storms of the most violent kind 
frequently accompany it in its course. An 
inquiry was set on foot some years ago by 
the British Admiralty as to the cause of the 
storms in certain parts of the Atlantic, and 
the following conclusion was the result of the 
investigation : that they are occasioned by the 
irregularity of the difference between the tem- 
pecsare of the Gulf Stream and of the neigh- 

ouring regions both in the air and water. 

But the work of Lieutenant Maury is not 
confined to the causes and effects of currents 
in the water. The atmosphere which sur- 
rounds our planet to a depth which is un- 
known to us has its currents also. The 
action of the winds is one of the most impor- 
tant elements in regulating the economy of 
the world and in modifying the movements 
of the ocean, and these are considered and 
described by our author with great accuracy 
and detail. 

The circulation of the atmosphere is thus 
described :— 

‘* From the parallel of about 30° north and 
south, nearly to the equator, we have extendin, 
entirely around the earth two zones of scape 
winds—viz., the zone of north-east trades on 
this side, and of south-east on that. With slight 
interruptions they blow perpetually, and are as 
steady and as constant as the currents of the 
Mississippi river, always moving in the same direc- 
tion, except when they are turned aside by a 
desert here and there to blow as monsoons, or as 
land and sea-breezes. As these two main currents 
of air are constantly flowing from the poles towards 
the equator, we are safe in assuming that the air 
which they keep in motion must return by some 
channel to the place towards the poles whence it 
came, in order to supply the trades. If this were 
not so, these winds would soon exhaust the polar 
regions of atmosphere, and pile it up about the 
equator, and then cease to blow for the want of air 
to make more wind of. 

“This return current, therefore, must be in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, at least until it 
passes over those parallels between which the 
trade winds are always blowing on the surface. 
The return current must also move in the direction 
opposite to that wind, the place of which it is 
intended to supply. These direct and counter 
currents are also made to move in a sort of spiral 
or loxodromic curve, turning to the west as they 
go from the poles to the equator, and in the oppo- 
site direction as they move from the equator 
toward the poles. This turning is caused by the 
rotation of the earth on its axis.” 


The author then proceeds to explain how 
these contending currents first produce calms 
in certain latitudes where they come in contact 
with each other, the same process going on 
equally in the northern as well as in the 
southern hemisphere ; how they alternately 
descend and ascend in certain latitudes, and 
thus keep up a regular and constant circula- 
tion from the equator to the poles, and from 
the poles back again to the equator, on the 
surface of the earth and in the upper regions, 
the one necessarily counterbalancing the 
other. The whole system is illustrated by a 
diagram of the winds (p. 75), in which the 

ifferent courses of the currents and counter- 
currents are laid down. Without the aid of 
this diagram the following statement of the 
course of the winds is perhaps hardly intel- 
ligible, but it will interest the reader to see 
how the normal currents of the atmosphere 
have been made out :— 


** Now, the course we have imagined an atom of 





air to take is this—an ascent in a place of calms 
about the north pole at P; an efflux thence as an 
upper current until it meets ¢ (also an upper cur- 
rent over the calms of Cancer). Here there is 
supposed to be a descent, as shown by the arrows 
along the wavy lines which envelope the circle. 
This upper current from the pole now becomes the 
north-east trade-wind B on the surface, until it 
meets the south-east trades in the equatorial calms, 
when it ascends and travels, as 0, with the upper 
current to the calms of Capricorn, then, as D, with 
the prevailing north-west surface current to the 
south-pole, thence up with the arrow P, and around 
with the hands of a watch, ard back, as indicated 
by the arrows along £, F, G, and H.” 


Heat in addition to the rotation of the 
earth round its axis is then pointed out as 
another of the main causes of the motion of 
the currents of the atmosphere; and the author 
suggests that to distribute moisture over the 
surface of the earth and to temper the climate 
of different latitudes, are two great offices 
assigned by their Creator to the ocean and the 
air. The moisture which is evaporated from 
the Atlantic under the equator and in the 
southern hemisphere is carried by the upper 
currents to the northern hemisphere, where 
it is mainly precipitated, and feeds those 
mighty rivers which in their turn send their 
waters to the ocean. The author then shows 
how it is that the vapour gets from the 
southern into the northern hemisphere, and 
comes with such regularity that our rivers 
never go dry and our springs fail not: and 
how it is owing to this marvellous circulation 
of the atmosphere, that although a far greater 
amount of evaporation takes place in the 
southern hemisphere there is less precipita- 
tion, consequently less rain and fewer rivers 
in the southern than in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

After pointing out how the rainy seasons 
are caused, which are the rainless regions, 
why there is more rain on one side of a 
mountain than on the other, which are the 
regions of greatest precipitation, and what is 
the amount of evaporation, the author makes 
the following remarks on adaptations :— 


‘In contemplating the system of terrestrial 
adaptations, these researches teach one to regard 
the mountain ranges and the great deserts of the 
earth as the astronomer does the counterpoises to 
his telescope—though they be mere dead weights, 
they are, nevertheless, necessary to make the 
balance complete, the adjustments of his machine 
perfect. These counterpoises give ease to the 
motions, stability to the performance, and accu- 
racy to the workings of the instrument. They are 
compensations. ig * * 

‘* Harmonious in their action, the air and sea 
are obedient to law and subject to order in all 
their movements ; when we consult them in the 
performance of their manifold and marvellous 
offices, they teach us lessons concerning the won- 
ders of the deep, the mysteries of the sky, the 
greatness and the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator, which make us wiser and better men. 
The investigations into the broad-spreading circle 
of phenomena connected with the winds of heaven 
and the waves of the sea, are second to none for 
the good which they do and the lessons which they 
teach.” 


The author concludes this portion of his 
work with an account of the land and sea 
breezes, and a description of the red fogs and 
sea dust. The occurrence of the latter in parti- 
cular localities, and their contents, according 
to Ehrenberg, showing that they have been 
derived from certain distant spots, form a 
strong corroboration of the author’s theory as 
to the course of the atmospheric currents ; 
but the irregularity of their occurrence proves 





| 


the existence of some other agent which hag 
not yet been noticed, and which the autho 
thus proceeds to examine :— 

‘* Oxygen, philosophers say, comprises one-fifth 
part of the air, and Faraday has discovered that it 
is magnetic. This discovery presents itself to th, 
mind as a great physical fact, which is perhaps to 
serve as the keystone for some of the grand and 
beautiful structures which philosophy is building 
up for monuments to the genius of the age, ‘ 

‘*Certain facts and deductions elicited in the 
course of these investigations, had directed my mind 
to the workings in the atmosphere of some agent, 
as to whose character and nature I was ignorant, 
Heat, and the diurnal rotation of the earth on its 
axis, were not, it appeared to me, sufficient to 
account for all the currents of both sea and air 
which investigation was bringing to light. 

“¢ For instance, there was reason to believe that 
there is a crossing of winds at the three calm belts - 
that is, that the south-east trade winds, when they 
arrive at the belt of equatorial calms, and ascend, 
cross over, and continue their course as an upper 
current to the calms of Cancer ; while the air that 
the north-east} trade winds discharge into the 
equatorial belt continues to go south as an upper 
current bound for the calms of Capricorn. But 
what should cause the wind to cross over? Why 
should there not be a general mingling in this calm 
belt of the air brought by the two trade winds, and 
why should not that which the south-east winds 
convey there be left, after its ascent, to flow off 
either to the north or to the south as chance 
directs ?” 


Further on he adds :— 


“Dr. Faraday has shown that as the tempera- 
ture of oxygen is raised, its para-magnetic force 
diminishes, being resumed as the temperature 
falls again; and says that, ‘these properties it 
carries into the atmosphere, so that the latter 
is in reality a magnetic medium, ever varying, 
from the influence of natural circumstances, in its 
magnetic power. If a mass of air be cooled, 
it becomes more para-magnetic ; if heated, it be- 
comes less para-magnetic (or: dia-magnetic) as 
compared with the air in a mean or normal con- 
dition.’” 

Carrying on these investigations, Lieutenant 
Maury considers that from this property of 
the atmosphere, combined with the fact ob- 
served by Professor Quetelet, that the great 
electrical reservoir of the atmosphere is in 
the upper regions of the air and is filled 
with positive electricity, we may look to find 
about the north and south magnetic poles 
those atmospherical nodes or calm regions 
which he has theoretically pointed out there; 
and he then continues :— 

“In the polar calms there is an ascent of air; if 
an ascent, a diminution of pressure and an expan- 
sion; and if expansion, a decrease of temperature. 
Therefore we have, palpably enough, a connecting 
link here between the polar calms and the polar 
place of maximum cold. Thus we establish a re- 
lation between the pole of the winds and the pole 
of cold, with evident indications that there is alsoa 
physical connexion between these and the magnetic 
pole. Here the out-croppings of the relation be- 
tween magnetism and the circulation of the atmo- 
sphere again appear.” 

But we have not space for all the reasoning 
which Lieut. Maury brings to bear in sup- 
port of this theory, part of which for the 

resent rests only on conjecture. Enough 
is adduced to show the great probability, in 
the absence of any other known agent in the 
atmosphere, that magnetism and electricity 
are among the forces concerned in the circula- 
tion of the atmosphere. 

In subsequent chapters the author dis- 


cusses and describes the various currents of 


the sea, showing how they, must all be 
governed by idan laws dependent on natural 
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forces. He points out how they all have im- 

rtant functions to perform in the economy 
of nature ; in one place modifying the climate 
of the sea, and keeping up that temperature 
which is essential for the existence of the 
fauna and flora which have been placed there 
by the hand of the Creator ; and in another 
supplying, from distant localities, the mass 
of water which has been drawn away by such 
powerful currents as the Gulf Stream. l- 
though Lieut. Maury does not allude to it, 
there seems every reason to presume that, in 
these oceanic currents, the foree and direc- 
tion of which must have been modified by all 

eat changes in the relative proportion of 
hand and sea, the geologist must look for 
some of the causes which have modified the 
conditions of life in the ocean, and have thus 
occasioned those changes in the organic world 
which he meets with in the successive strata 
of the earth’s crust. Some currents proceed 
from the equator to the arctic regions, others 
bring back the cold waters of the north to 
supply the place of the former in the torrid 
zones; and what greater influence can be 
exerted on the conditions of life than such an 
alteration in the direction of the currents 
which wash the shores of any given con- 
tinent? And when we recollect, e.g., the 
almost universal difference between the forms 
of land and sea, which must have existed dur- 
ing the cretaceous period, and that which 
now prevails, and then consider the change 
in the direction of the oceanic currents which 
must have been introduced by the elevation of 
the cretaceous deposits above the level of the 
ocean, and, again, by the subsequent eleva- 
tion of vast tertiary regions, have we not 
here brought under our notice a mighty agent 
of the almost entire modification of animal 
and vegetable life at these different periods ? 
The consideration of the eauses which have 
led to the changes in the conditions of life, is 
one of the most interesting problems which 
have attracted the attention of geologists ; 
and it appears to us that this question of the 
change in the oceanic currents at different 
epochs of the earth’s age, has not yet met 
with that attention at their hands which its 
importance merits. 


he remaining chapters of Lieut. Maury’s | 


work, which we have not space to notice at 
present, but of which we hope to give our 
readers some account on a future occasion, 
are devoted to the consideration of as equally 
interesting questions as those already de- 
scribed ; such as the open sea in the Arctic 
Ocean, of which the recent arctic voyages 
have partially revealed the existence; the 
salts of the sea; the equatorial cloud ring, 
most intimately connected with the theory of 
the circulation of the winds; on the geologi- 
cal agency of the winds; the depths of the 
ocean ; the basin of the Atlantic; the winds ; 
the climate of the ocean; the drift of the 
sea; storms. 

In conclusion, we can only strongly recom- 
mend every one who feels an interest in the 
pervieal history of our planet, to study for 

imself this interesting work of Lieut. Maury, 


_ although he himself says that it is but a table 
or two of contents from the interesting 
volume which the physical geography of the 
sea is destined some day to open tous. A 
more suggestive work has not appeared for 


many a day. Every paragraph—and, like the 
Arabian Nights, which they excel in interest, 
they are a thousand and one—is full of infor- 
Mation and suggestion, and will well repay 
an attentive perusal. It is written in a simple 





yet powerful style, and every sentence ex- 
presses the conscientious study, the humility, 
and piety of the author. 








A. Will and a Way. By the Hon. Henry 
Coke. Hurst and Blackett. 

A REALY original novel is a thing which is 
produced but seldom; and its appearance 
excites a sensation proportionate to its rarity. 
But novel readers cannot wait till a great 
novelist shall arise to excogitate something 
new and striking for their amusement. The 
novel is as much a necessary of life as the 
Opera and Rotten-row, and it must be pro- 
vided, if not well, at lest passably. If the 
incidents are such as have done service over 
and over again, still they may be brought out 
with judgment, and skilfully varied in the 
circumstances. If the characters are not 
drawn fresh from nature, the conventional 
personages may at least perform their parts 
with liveliness and spirit. And so we can- 
not complain if Mr. Coke mould his plot upon 
the old story of a traditional curse pronounced 
upon the heroine’s family, which curse she is 
destined by fulfilling to disarm of its sting ; 
or if the hero rescue the heroine from a 
watery grave, and so learn the secret of her 
love for himself. We must be content to 
peruse for the five hundredth time the re- 
gular scenes between the old conventional 
characters, who reappear as invariably as the 
“brown tree” in Sir George Beaumont’s 
landscapes. It is our best policy to welcome 
ouroldfriends—the villain who sets everything 
and everybody at sixes and sevens ; the good- 
hearted and eccentric old bachelor who sets 
them all right again; the foolish baronet, his 
heartless wife, and their slangy son and flirt- 
ing daughter ; the good padre, the bigoted 
rector, the ridiculous curate, the mumbling 
witch, and the village Tom-a-Bedlam. These 
are the incidents and the characters that we 
have been familiar with from our childhood, and 
they are all reproduced in ‘A Will and a Way.’ 
But we must do Mr. Coke the justice to say 
that he has arranged them with considerable 
skill, andthat we were not quite certain till 
the last chapter who were to be hanged and 
who were only to be married. 

The plot is very complicated. Some time 
in the middle ages, the monks of Nordefall 
Priory played their cards so well, that they 
obtained, little by little, almost the whole of 
the Nordefall estates from their original 
owners, the Sigismonds. About the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the Sigismond 
for the time being became possessed with a 
vehement desire of recovering his ancestral 
property at any sacrifice; and since the 
monks would not give it up to him, he, being 
a widower with an only son, became a monk, 
and finally, as Prior of Nordefall, the posses- 
sor of the inheritance of his fathers. ean- 
while the only son had become a courtier at 
the court of Henry VIII, and when the dis- 
solution of the monasteries was determined 
on, obtained the Priory of Nordefall as his 
portion of the booty. The usual threats 
and promises were tried upon the old Prior 
without effect. At length the son himself 
came down, and in a fit of rage at his obsti- 
nacy, and in ignorance of the relationship 
between them, cleft his father’s skull with a 
battle-axe. The prior lived long enough to 
pronounce the following malediction on the 
parricide :—* TI curse thee for a heretic and a 
murderer; and if thou art come to rob this 
monastery of its lands, I curse thee as their 





future owner. Thou shalt beget children, 
but they shall die untimely deaths, One 
only shall survive to bear my dying curse. 
The ill that betides thee betides the race that 
follows thee, and never shall the eurse depart 
until the father of the last of the name hangs 
upon a gibbet.” 

When the story opens, a Mr. Sigismond, 
an excellent country gentleman, with a charm- 
ing only daughter, named Meriel, is the owner 
of Nordefall. With Meriel, Fabian Hariod,. 
the son of the villain of the story, falls in 
love ; and on his rescuing her from a watery 
ow he finds that she returns his passion. 

ut his villanous father has determined that 
he shall marry the daughter of Sir Foy 
Derisley, a foolish rich baronet, and in order 
to prevent his marrying Meriel, traduces 
him to her father, Mr. Sigismond. Fabian 
has recourse to his friend, Mr. Raven, the 
good genius of the story, who, as it turns 
out, had been in love with Meriel’s mother. 
This lady had been forcibly carried off from 
her father by a Spanish officer in Mexico, 
named Vasquez, and Raven had made it the 
business of his life to trace her out. In this 
he sueceeded—he found her dying in a pest- 
house, with her babe, Meriel, in her bosom. 
After her death, he brought home the little 
Meriel; but, as there was no proof that her 
mother had been married, Mr. Sigismond 
thought it best to avoid scandal by adopting 
Meriel as his own daughter, and letting the 
estate pass on his death to the heir-at-law. 

Raven, however, again visits Mexico, to 
endeavour to discover some evidence of 
Meriel’s mother’s marriage to Vasquez. In 
his journeys he is accompanied by Fabian, 
who knows nothing of his object; and both 
are actually attacked b Vasquez himself, 
who has become a brigand. An affray ensues; 
Vasquez falls mortally wounded, and with 
him, apparently, all chance of establishing 
Meriel’s legitimacy. But the two English- 
men fall in with a worthy padre, whom Raven 
invites to England, anit this padre supplies 
the desired clue. A friend of his, a priest 
now living in Spain, had actually married the 
outlaw Vasquez to Meriel’s mother. And as 
Vasquez, the last Sigismond, the father of 
Meriel, had actually been hung on a gibbet 
by the Mexican authorities, the prior’s curse 
has been fulfilled, evil would now depart 
from the house, and the children of Fabian 
Harrod and Meriel Sigismond would enter 
life without the disadvantage of being doomed 
to prove a foregone conclusion by going to 
the dogs. Almost up to the last chapter, we 
had some idea that Harrod, Fabian’s father, 
who had murdered an old uncle for the sake 
of his property, would somehow or other 
fulfil the curse by dying in an exalted position; 
and Fabian himself is once brought before 
the magistrates on a capital charge of bur- 
glary, which he had intended to commit, in 
order to obtain an interview with Meriel. 
But no such horrible consequences ensue. 
Fabian is by his mistress let out of the coal 
cellar, where he had been locked up for the 
night, and his father, for all the story tells us 
to the contrary, dies in his bed, at a good old 
age, as much respected as any lucky villain 
among us. 

We cannot exactly see the peculiar appro- 
priateness of the title of this book ; for in all 
novels which end happily, the “way” is 
made to serve the “will” of the hero and 
heroine. Fabian, the hero, is intended to 
represent a good fellow, without any nonsense 
about him; but we submit that a hero ought 
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not to be obliged to get. some one to write his 
love-letters for him. There is very little bad 
spelling in the book, considering that it is 
written by an “ Honourable.” In his next 
book Mr. Coke must remember that the 
English word which answers to the French 
conseil, and which means advice, is spelt 
counsel, not council ; that the Fates in Latin 
are called Parca, not Parse; and that com- 
plaisant, not complacent, is the form used to 
express the meaning “obliging.” Mr. Coke 
is, however, a very passable novelist, and 
‘A Will and a Way’ will beguile many a 
tedious morning, now that shooting is over, 
the London season not begun, and the frost 
and snow forbid the usual ride or drive to 
** the meet” by the cover’s side. 








Carlo Poerio and the Neapolitan Police. 
The Defence made by that Nobleman on his 
Trial before the Grand Court of Naples in 
1851. Hatchards. 

Ir persecution has been, throughout all time, 

the means of bringing to light many great 

and noble qualities which have long lain 

dormant and unsuspected in the soul of a 

popes 5 if the cruel deaths which tyrants 

ave inflicted upon some of their victims 
have inspired the remainder with fresh and 
vigorous life ; then surely the day will come 
when, even in Naples itself, the seat of the 
most base and malignant tyranny of which 
modern times furnishes an example, good 
will come forth from evil; and as, in the early 
ages of Christianity, the blood of the martyrs 
proved to be the seed of the Church, so now 
the persecutions with which the best and 
noblest of the people have been visited, will 
hereafter prove to have been the seed destined 
to produce the blessed fruits of freedom and 
civilization. 

Carlo Poerio is a name which, for many 
years past, has been had in honour by the 
English nation. His dignified conduct under 
persecution the most incessant and malignant 
to which an innocent man was ever subjected ; 
the fortitude and self respect he has invariably 
shown ; the chivalrous spirit he has ever 
exhibited ; all these qualities have won for 
him our respect and admiration — feelings 
which will best be heightened and confirmed 
by a perusal of the noble defence made by 
him on his trial before the grand court of 
Naples in the year 1851. 

he original document, which is not only 

an honour to the man from whom it has 
emanated, but casts a reflected lustre upon the 
nation which numbers him amongst its sons, 
was presented to an English lady residing at 
Naples, by a Neapolitan gentleman, who had 
preserved it from discovery and destruction 
at the hands of the pelice by burying it in his 
garden. For little as the Neapolitan govern- 
ment care for public opinion, it could scarcely 
have ventured to allow a document so damna- 
tory to itself to circulate among the people 
over whom it tyrannises, and thence to find 
its way into countries which still recognise 
that divine principle of justice which is older 
than Christianity itself. 

Marked as it is by eloquence of the highest 
kind, that is the least merit of Poerio’s 
defence—one that quite sinks into the shade 
when compared with its noble calmness and 
simplicity—and the absence throughout of all 
the passionate appeals, the indignant invec- 
tives, and the strong expressions which may 
naturally be looked for in the case of a man 
who feels strongly and has suffered deeply 





And yet, what is equally admirable, there is 
no lack of firmness or of self-respect; no 
shrinking from calling things by their right 
names ; no care to hide the contempt he feels 
for his base traducers ; in a word, his defence 
is that of a noble, refined, sensitive, and 
accomplished gentleman ; of a man possessed 
of great mental powers; of a high-minded 
and loyal patriot ; and of a person of blame- 
less character and unspotted life. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Letters to Lord Aberdeen 
made the public long ago acquainted with 
many of the details connected with Poerio’s 
trial, but those celebrated Letters are now 
out of print, and here we have the case 
stated at large. The charges made against 
Poerio were in the first instance twofold ; 
first, he was accused of being bound by oath 
to a sect denominated the Unita Italiana ; 
secondly, of a conspiracy against the sacred 
person of the king, and an attempt to over- 
throw the constitutional government. In 
answer to these charges, which he styles 
“cruel, absurd, and basely malignant,” he 
begins by boldly avowing himself to be a 
liberal, and glories in having ever devoted his 
life to promoting the triumph of constitutional 
government, whilst keeping firm to the creed 
that liberty has never sprung from the strife 
of politics, but from the progress of civiliza- 
tion. As to his having been a member of the 
Unita, he distinctly denies his knowledge of 
it or of any other sect ; but at the same time 
that he professes a profound aversion for all 
such associations, he declares himself to have 
ever been an ardent and zealous promoter of 
Italian Unity in the right sense of the term. 
During his tenure of office he gave constant 
proof that these had always been his prin- 
ciples, but it was of no avail; on three sepa- 
rate occasions he had been subjected to im- 
prisonment at the hands of the police, and 
yet, during the stormy period of 1848, the 
sovereign had seemed to place every confi- 
dence in him by entrusting to him the forma- 
tion of a new ministry. As touching the 
second charge of which he stood accused, he 
calls it a most odious abomination and sense- 
less absurdity, declaring it to be utterly im- 
possible that such a calumny could be believed 
of a man whose character was so well known 
as his. 

Having thus disposed of the two principal 
charges, Poerio enters into a detailed account 
of the persecutions to which he had been 
subjected. Foiled as his slanderers had been 
in their attempts to attack his parliamentary 
conduct, they next endeavoured to implicate 
him in the affair of the 15th May, and when 
they had utterly failed in proving his com- 
plicity in it, they began to traduce and cast 
suspicion upon the most innocent actions of 
his private life. Even the visits he made to 
friends in the country were turned into occa- 
sions for accusation against him, and at last 
he was obliged to give up these excursions, 
trusting thereby to defeat the malice of his 
persecutors. But he soon found to his cost 
that such was not the case. The insidious 
machinations and base intrigues against him 
went on with redoubled energy :— 

‘‘Not even a domestic affliction,” he says, ‘‘ the 
death of my beloved brother, killed whilst fighting 
for the Italian cause, at Venice, was respected by 
my slanderers. They dared, by a secret denuncia- 
tion, to accuse me of having taken part with their 
deputies in a clandestine nocturnal meeting in the 
Convent of San Severino, with the monks of the 
Benedictine order, and this in the very week when 
: was stricken with anguish at my brother's 

ate,” 4 





Again and again, though his enemies wer, 
defeated, their venomous spite seemed but to 
be increased by the failure of their attempts to 
prove him guilty. The agents of the police 
dogged his every step abroad, and as his 
house was open in his capacity of metropolitan 
member to all who wished to see him, nothing 
was easier than the introduction of hired 
spies into his dwelling, and it was upon the 
lying evidence brought against him by one of 
these men, a wretch of the name of Jervolini, 
that his ruin was eventually compassed, 
Meantime the malice of his enemies rose to 
such a height that they resolved to get rid of 
him at any cost, one of them declaring to the 
Cavalier Carafa that the only way of restoring 
peace to the kingdom was to rid it of six or 
seven deputies, amongst others Poerio ; but 
that it was useless to request the sanction of 
the government, as it would be refused, not- 
withstanding which, the purpose should be 
carried into effect, and what was done could not 
be undone. It was about this time that the 
shameless audacity of the spies and police 
agents rose to such a pitch, that they 
surrounded his house day and night, gather- 
ing under his doorway, and crowding his 
staircase ; in consequence of which he deter- 
mined to make an appeal to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and having 
stated his case, received an answer by which 
it was attempted to prove that the espionnaye 
to which he had been subjected was not the 
work of the government but of the police. 
And this took place only twenty days before 
his arrest, which was at last forced as it were 
upon the authorities by means of one of the 
most stupid and diabolical plots which was 
ever framed by human ingenuity. Forgery 
was this time the instrument employed, and 
though the pretended letter from the Marquis 
Dragonette, by which it was attempted to 
criminate Poerio, was subsequently clearly 
proved to be a most clumsy imposture—a 
letter which the Marquis could not have 
written unless he had first lost the use of his 
reason—Poerio was still detained in prison, 
and no sooner was the affair of the letter 
ended, than he was informed that he was 
accused of belonging to a sect called the 
Unita Italiana. No legal opportunities were 
afforded him of rebutting this charge, neither 
was he allowed to be informed of the evidence 
on which the accusation rested, nor was per- 
mission granted him to be confronted with 
his slanderers ; and notwithstanding his per- 
severing remonstrances and energetic de- 
mands for another examination, his prayer 
was refused, and he was left in a state of com- 
plete isolation fur the space of three months. 
At the end of that time he was removed to 
the Fortress del Ovo, and after having spent 
six long and weary months there he was 
placed in the Vicaria, where he was con- 
demned to pass his days and nights in a den 
containing twelve men herded together, as he 
says, more like animals than human beings, 
and without even having succeeded in learn- 
ing what was his offence or the names of his 
traducers :— : 

“Thus,” he says, in drawing to the close of his 
defence, ‘‘I have @ priori, by the eloquence of 
facts, demonstrated the moral absurdity of the 
accusations brought against me. Nor could I do 
more in the profound obscurity which even now 
surrounds me. It is beyond the power of any man 
to destroy in detail the various circumstances of 
presumptive evidence which may be produced 
against him when they are studiously kept from 
his knowledge. As soon as I am acquainted 
with them, and I long for the moment, I will give 
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prompt and conclusive evidence of the infamous 
slander of which I am the victim.” 

And what was the result of this manly, 
candid, temperate, and eloquent defence ? 
Poerio was condemned to twenty-four years 
of irons, on the testimony of Jervolini, that 
base and degraded spy, who in return for the 
services Poerio had attempted to render him, 
denounced him to the Commissary Cioffi, a 
man who had received a special charge to spy 
Poerio’s every action. Seven long years have 
passed since the sentence was carried into 
execution, and still the wretched innocent 
captive is wasting away his life in one of 
those dreary Neapolitan ergastoli which 
would be more like tombs for the dead than 
dwellings for the living, were it not that from 
them the peace and stillness of the grave is 
absent. In these dismal dungeons the best 
and noblest of men are brought, as is well 
known, into the closest contact with the most 
abandoned malefactors,in companionship with 
whom they are obliged to prepare their scanty 
food in stoves, the heat of which must render 
these narrow cells intolerable in summer time. 
_ Thus, under a system marked by lawless 
barbarism and merciless persecution, impri- 
sonment and deportation have become the 
normal rule of life in Naples. The police, 
which is an institution intended for purposes ° 
of public protection and the preservation of 
order, has been converted by the Neapolitan 
government into an agent under whose aus- 
pices the blackest crimes are perpetrated, and 
a system of espionnage carried on from which 
no one can escape. Of the corrupt and pro- 
fligate character of the government, the per- 
secutions inflicted upon a man of Poerio’s 
stamp are but one set of proofs amongst 
hundreds which might be adduced. Among 
them none is perhaps more flagrant than the 
frequent modifications to which the special 
court of Naples was subjected when it was 
engaged in the affair of the 15th of May. By 
these remodellings any judge who appeared to 
hesitate in pronouncing the accused to be 
guilty was at once set aside, and a less 
scrupulous one substituted in his place. 
Hence it followed that when two of the 
accused, by name Jaconelli and Mollica, had 
been acquitted, they were afterwards con- 
demned when brought before a fresh judge, 
and that upon the very same evidence which 
had already been deemed insufficient. The 
sentence passed upon them was twenty-five 
years of irons in the Bagno, where Mollica 
not long since died, while the judge who had 
sentenced him was promoted to the onerous 
office of Prefect of Police! 

For such a state of things we shall in vain 
seek in modern days for a parallel. In 
ancient times the tyranny exercised by the 
Thirty comes perhaps the nearest to it in 
character. Mournful, indeed, would be our 
reflections if we kept our gaze fixed only 
upon the present of the most wretched coun- 
try, but we know that the evil worked by 
such men as now hold the reins of govern- 
ment there must come to an end at last; that 
such tyranny must one day be overthrown, 
and liberty, with all its attendant blessings, 


time arrives the name of Carlo Poerio will 
stand out in bright relief, and cast a ray of 
glorious light upon the dark page of history 
wherein will be inscribed the crimes of the 
Neapolitan government, while his defence will 
for ever remain “ an awful and living protest 
against the government under which such a 


William Paterson, the Merchant Statesman, 
and Founder of the Bank of England, his 
Life and Trials: By 8. Bannister, M,A., 
formerly Attorney-General of New South 
Wales. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 
ALTHOUGH reviewers, we are not, as of course 
we ought to be, omniscient, and are free to 
confess that we did not know much of Pater- 
son’s history before we read the subject of 
this critique. We cannot say that we are 
extensively informed on the subject even 
after its perusal. The book purports to be 
a life of Paterson, and comprises upwards of 
400 pages; yet we verily believe all the 
narrative contained in it might be easily put 
into 50 or 60 pages, and the work, far from 
losing, would be much improved by the 
change. It is a disappointing volume, con- 
tinually, raising your curiosity and continually 
dropping you without satisfying it—continu- 
ally promising and continually failing to per- 
form its promise. As an instance of what we 
mean, we will take the heading of the second 
chapter, which is as follows: “ 1672-1681— 
His escape from persecution to Bristol—His 
occupation as a pedlar—His first marriage— 
His settlement in London—He becomes a 
member of the Merchant Taylors’ Company.” 
We)at once say, Well, here is something in- 
teresting, and we go at the perusal with a 
will; when we find as follows—a statement 
that Mr. Eliot Warburton says, on the au- 
thority of an old pamphlet in the Bodleian 
Library, which, however, the writer has 
searched for in vain, both there and else- 
where— 

‘“‘that Paterson’s family was alarmed by intelli- 
gence of warrants being issued by the Council of 
Scotland for his seizure, on a charge of being a con- 
federate with the outlawed Presbyterians. It is 
added, that he went speedily away, and passing 
into England took refuge at Bristol, in the house 
of a relative of his mother, who, dying soon after- 
wards, left him some small amount of property. 
If the reference to the Bodleian tract be serious, 
the incidents of this story are probable.” 

And then our author goes on to give usa 
number of stories, not of Paterson, but of 
other youths who were in hiding on account 
of similar offences. As to the pedlar part of 
the business, the only mention of it in the 
chapter, or elsewhere in the book, is a refe- 
rence to a satirical squib, published by one 
of Paterson’s enemies, called the ‘ Pedlar 
turned Merchant ;’ and our author does not 
even state that in the body of this pamphlet 
any allegation that Paterson was a pedlar 
was seriously put forward, though it is more 
than likely that it was, and might have been 
so without the fact being true. Of “ his settle- 
ment in London ” we are only told that there 
is a tradition that he was there about the 
year 1684, and that he was then actively 
engaged in trade; and then our author goes 
into a mass of evidence to prove the proba- 
bility of this, as if the book were a counsel’s 
brief, and the issue raised before the court 
were whether Paterson was or was not in Lon- 
don at that time? It is all very well for the 
biographer to have read and digested this for 
himself, but collecting the materials for a 
life, even though you have them bound to- 
gether in one volume, is not biography. He 
ought to give us the facts, and, if he likes, 
occasional comments on them, but keep the 
evidence until he is asked for it, referring us 
to it at most by a foot-note. With regard to 
the two other events mentioned in the head- 
ing of the chapter—viz., Paterson’s marriage, 


Taylors, of which the former, at least, might 
be considered an important circumstance in 
his life, there is not the very smallest notice 
in the chapter; and except for this heading, 
and some accidental mention of his wife, or 
of his second wife, we should not have known 
even that he was married. 
The rest of the book is very much of the 
same kind. There is a large quantity of 
evidence sometimes collected on a very small 
point, and long tracts of time not accounted 
for at all, till we rise from the perusal with 
some such feeling as this—Paterson was, no 
doubt, in some respects a remarkable man, 
and we would like to know something about 
him ; but if there is no more than this known 
of him why is his life published? As to his 
story, we know that he had something to do 
with the Bank of England on its first founda- 
tion ; that he quarrelled shortly after with the 
directors, and tried to set up another bank 
called the Orphan Bank, but with what success 
we are left very much to guess. That he 
then set on foot a scheme for a trading com- 
any in Scotland to the South Seas and West 
Tstiee, which should found a colony in 
Darien, and which was incorporated by aScotch 
Act of Parliament, under the name of the 
Scotch African Company. That being trusted 
by this company with a large sum of money 
of which he was robbed by an agent, he was 
deprived of the direction of the undertaking, 
which was very badly managed, and so failed, 
having been opposed by the English and 
Dutch monopolies, and abandoned by the 
King. Paterson’s own report of the proceed- 
ing in this expedition, in which he joined as a 
private settler, is the only real bit of bio- 
graphy in the volume before us, and is really 
very interesting. He then seems to have 
occupied himself chiefly in writing on com- 
mercial and political subjects, and made him- 
self remarkable in the agitation for the Union. 
He offered many proposals to Government, 
among which were some for a council of trade, 
which are wearisome to read, and have no 
business in his life, though they show in some 
points views in advance of his age. 

The author, however, seems to us greatly 
to overrate the disinterestedness of all these 
proposals to Government, since we find that 
in almost every scheme proposed the African 
Company is to have a large share in the 
money to be raised and in the patronage to 
be exercised. We must say we do not see 
in any of these cases a strong ground for 
giving such marked advantages to this com- 

any, save only that William Paterson was 
argely interested therein. At length he 
seems to have obtained the ear of King Wil- 
liam, and to have been in a fair wa for carry- 
ing out his projects, when the King died. 
The parliament of Scotland recommended 
him to Queen Anne, but little followed from 
the recommendation. He seems to have 
continued dunning the country to reform its 
own measures and repay him during the 
whole of this reign—in part of which he re- 
presented Dumfries in the United Parliament 
—but dunned with little success. He op- 
posed the schemes. of John Law, but seems 
to have done so on what would now be 
thought false principles; and on the whole 
he does not, in spite of what our author says, 
seem to us to have been nearly a match in 
intellectual acuteness for that brilliant de- 
ceiver. On the accession of George I. the 
liberals came in, and then Paterson’s star rose. 
Halifax was in power, and he had always be- 
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of Law.’ Accordingly, shortly after we find 
that the Scotch Equivalent, as it was called, 
that is, the sum which was to be paid to Scot- 
land on the Treaty of Union, was by statute 
charged in Paterson’s behalf, as an indemnity 
for his losses in the Darien business, with a 
sum of 18,2417. 10s. 10}d. He then proposed 
the institution of a sinking fund with more 
success than his other proposals had met, and 
finally died in low spirits, his grant not hav- 
ing been well paid, and being rather insecure, 
and his rival John Law having hoodwinked 
France, and proceeding to do the same by 
England, through the medium of the far- 
famed South Sea Bubble. 

This really is all we are told of the life of 
Paterson, and this is told almost as baldly as 
we have given it. The book seems written in 
the cantankerous tone of a polemic in favour 
of some doctrines, and even as such is not 
written with interest. Most of the doctrines 
held up to our admiration are now either ex- 
ploded or admitted truisms. Yet we cannot 
deny much credit to a man who, engaged in 
active life, still anticipated the economists 
in seeing the advantages of free trade, and 
whose errors were those shared in common 
with John Locke. His project for a colony 
which was to be a settlement open to the 
countrymen of all nations, which should xe- 
cognise perfect religious toleration, whose 
trade should be absolutely unfettered, and 
the only duties imposed those necessary for 
taxation, shows to our mind a degree of en- 
lightenment which few in that age would be 
capable of receiving, but which perhaps no 
one else would have been capable of originat- 
ing, unless, indeed, the great man whom we 


have just above named—the immortal John 
Locke, 





The Defence of Guenevere, and other Poems 
By William Morris. Bell and Daldy. 
Ir might not be easy to find a more striking 
example of the indestructibility of anything 
truly beautiful, than the literary resurrection 
of King Arthur and his Knights, after so 
many centuries’ entombment in the Avalon of 
forgetfulness, The Israfel of this revival was 
Mr. Tennyson, the first peal of whose awaken- 
ing trumpet sounded some twenty-six years 
ago in his marvellous ‘Lady of Shalott,’ 
followed by utterances of no inferior beauty, 
some made public for our delight, others, it is 
whispered, as yet withheld from us. But the 
movement thus inaugurated has taken a 
direction which Mr. Tennyson cannot have 
anticipated. We are not alluding to Sir E. 
Bulwer’s elegant but affected and artificial 
‘King Arthur, nor to Mr. Arnold’s lovely 
‘Tristram and Iseult.’ These are remarkable 
poems, but not startling phenomena. But 
the pre-Raphaelite poets and painters have 
made the Arthurian cyclus their own, by a 
treatment no less strange and original than 
that which has already thrown such novel 
light on the conceptions of Shakspeare and 
the scenery of Palestine. Not long since our 
columns contained a notice of certain fresco 
illustrations of Arthurian romance attempted 
at Oxford by painters of this school, who, 
being for the most part utterly unknown to 
fame, may be supposed to have been invented 
on purpose. One of these gentlemen has now 
enabled us to form some opinion of his quali- 
fications for his task by the publication of the 
book{before us ; and we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce, that if he do but wield the brush to 
half as much purpose as the pen, his raust be 





pictures well worth a long pilgrimage to 
see. 

In advocating the claims of an unknown 
poet to public attention, it is before all things 
necessary to establish his originality—a very 
easy matter in the present instance. It might 
almost have pan. impossible for any one to 
write about Arthur without some trace of 
Tennysonian influences, yet, for Mr. Morris, 
the Laureate might never have existed at all. 
Every one knows Tennyson’s ‘Sir Galahad’— 
Mr. Morris’s exquisite poem on the same 
subject is unfortunately much too long for 
quotation, but our meaning will be sufficiently 
illustrated by a few of the initiatory stanzas : 


“Tt is the longest night in all the year, 
Near on the day when the Lord Christ was born; 
Six hours ago I came and sat down here, 
And ponder’d sadly, wearied and forlorn, 


“The winter wind that pass’d the chapel-door, 
Sang out a moody tune, that went right well 
With mine own thoughts: I look’d down on the floor, 
Between my feet, until I heard a bell 


“Sound a long way off through the forest deep, 
And toll on steadily ; a drowsiness 
Came on me, so that I fell half asleep, 
As I sat there not moving: less and less 


1 saw the melted snow that hung in beads 

Upon my steel-shoes; less and less I saw 
Between the tiles the bunches of small weeds: 
Heartless and stupid, with no touch of awe 


“Upon me, half-shut eyes upon the ground, 
I thought; O! Galahad, the days go by, 
Stop and cast up now that which you have found, 
So sorely you have wrought and painfally.” 


The difference between the two poets 
obviously is that Tennyson writes of mediz- 
val things like a modern, and Mr. Morris like 
a contemporary. Tennyson’s ‘Sir Galahad’ 
is Tennyson himself in an enthusiastic and 
devotional mood ; Mr. Morris’s is the actual 
champion, just as he lived and moved and had 
his being some twelve hundred years ago. 
Tennyson is the orator who makes a speech 
for another; Mr. Morris the reporter who 
writes down what another man says. What- 
ever medizevalists may assert, poetry flourishes 
far more in the nineteenth century than it 
ever did in the seventh; accordingly the 
Laureate is as superior in brilliance of phrase, 
finish of style, and magic of versification, as 
he is inferior in dramatic propriety and 
couleur locale. We might continue this 
parallel for ever, but shall bring the matter 
to a head by observing that Mr. Morris’s 
poems bear exactly the same relation to 
Tennyson’s as Rossetti’s illustrations of the 
Laureate to the latter’s own conceptions. 
We observed in noticing these designs that 
they illustrated anything in the world rather 
than Tennyson, and have certainly seen no 
reason to change our opinion. The more we 
view them, the more penetrated we become 
with their wonderful beauty (always except- 
ing that remarkable angel in the Robinson 
Crusoe cap), but also the more impressed 
with their utter incompatibility with their 
text. Tennyson is the modern par excellence, 
the man of his age ; Rossetti and Morris are 
the men of the middle age ; and while this at 
once places them in a position of inferiority as 
regards Tennyson, it increases their interest 
towards ourselves, as giving us what it would 
be vain to expect from any one else. Who 
but Mr. Rossetti or his double could have 
written anything like this /— 

* For these vile things that hem me in, 
These Pagan beasts who live in sin, 
The sickly flowers pale and wan, 

The grim blue-bearded castellan, 

The stanchions half worn-out with rust, 
Whereto their banner vile they trust— 
Why, all these things I hold them just 
Like dragons in a missal-book, 
Wherein, whenever we may look, 

We see no horror, yea, delight 
We have, the colours are so bright; 





Likewise we note the specks of white, 
And the great plates of burnish’d gold. 


“Just so this Pagan castle old, 

And everything I can see there, 

Sick-piningin the marshland air, 

Inote; I will go over now, 

Like one who paints with knitted brow, 

The flowers and all things one by one, 
From the snail on the wall to the setting sun. 


“Four great walls, and a little one 

That leads down to the barbican, 

Which walls with many spears they man, 
When news comes to the castellan 

Of Launcelot being in the land, 


“ And as I sit here, close at hand 

Four spikes of sad sick sunflowers stand, 
The castellan with a long wand 

Cuts down their leaves as he goes by, 
Ponderingly, with screw’d up eye, 

And fingers twisted in his beard— 

Nay, was it a knight’s shout I heard ?” 


Other pieces are yet more characteristic ; for 
example, ‘Golden Wings,’; which seems to 
conduct us through a long gallery of Mr. 
Rossetti’s works, with all their richness of 
colouring, depth of pathos, poetical but eccen- 
trie conception, and loving elaboration of 
every minute detail. After all, those who 
have read the beautiful poems contributed 
by the painter to the defunct ‘ Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine, will probably think 
this dissertation and Mr. Morris’s dedication 
equally superfluous. 

Another influence, however, has done some- 
thing towards making Mr. Morris what he 
is. In spite of his having taken every pre- 
caution that human foresight can suggest to 
render himself unintelligible, it is impossible 
that so fine a poet and deep a thinker as Mr. 
Browning should remain without influence 
on a generation so accessible as our own to 
the fascination of genius. Accordingly his 
influence widens day by day, and he already 
counts several disciples of unusual talent, from 
Mr. Owen Meredith downwards. ‘These, 
however, are too undisguisedly imitators to 
earn a higher praise than that of considerable 
adroitness. In Mr. Morris’s volume we for 
the first time trace the influence of Browning 
on a writer of real original genius, and the 
result is very curious.. ‘Sir Peter Harp- 
den’s End’ shows that Mr. Morris possesses 
considerable dramatic power, and is so far 
satisfactory, otherwise it appears to us ultra- 
Browningian, unpleasant and obscure. ‘The 
Judgment of God’ reads exactly like Brown- 
ing’s dramatic lyrics, but is, we think, better 
than any but the very best of them. By far the 
best of these pieces, however, is ‘The Hay- 
stack in the Floods,’ where Mr. Morris's 
native romance and pathos unite with his 
model’s passion and intensity to form a whole 
unsurpassed, we will venture to say, by any 
man save Tennyson, since the golden age of 
British poetry expired with Byron at Misso- 
longhi. We regret that it is too long to 
quote here. 

To describe any one as Rosetti plus Brown- 
ing, is as much as to say that he is not a little 
affected and obscure. This, perhaps, is Mr, 
Morris’s misfortune; his carelessness and 
inattention to finish is his fault, and a serious 
one. It has ruined the first two poems in 
his volume, which should have been the 
finest. A little trouble will, perhaps, make 
“Queen Guenevere’s Defence’ what it ought 
to be, but ‘King Arthur’s Tomb’ will never 
be fit for anything but the fire. We can 
only suppose Mr. Morris’s frequent indiffe- 
rent grammar, atrocious rhymes, and lines 
unsecannable on any imaginable metrical 
system, to be the consequence of an entirely 
erroneous notion of poetry, Let him be 
assured that poetry is just as much an art as 
painting, and that the selfsame principle 
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which forbids his drawing a lady with three 
feet ought to keep him from penning an 
jambic verse with six. All arts are but 
modifications of the one archetypal beauty, 
and the laws of any one, mutatis mutandis, 
pind all the rest. 

No fleck, happily, mars the pure beauty of 
‘Sir Galahad’ and ‘The Chapel in Lyons, 
pieces in which the rough chivalry of the 
middle ages appears as it were transfigured, 
and shining with a saintly halo of inexpres- 
sible loveliness. Of‘ Sir Peter Harpdon’ we 
have already spoken. ‘ Rapunzel, the next 
poem, will be a fearful stumbling-block to 
prosy people, and we must own that it is, if 

ossible, too romantically ethereal in its wild, 
weird beauty. Like Shelley, Mr. Morris is 
often guilty of what we may call luminous 
indistinctness. We are delighted with his 
poetry, but cannot very well tell what it is 
all about; “we see a light, but no man.” This 
is particularly the case with those very re- 
markable pieces, ‘Golden wings, ‘The Blue 
Closet, ‘Spell-bound, and ‘The Wind, in 
which it is true that something exciting 
happens, but, as the courier in ‘Little Dorrit’ 
has it, there is no why. We return to ‘ Ra- 
punzel,’ to borrow two passages of perfect 
beauty :-— 

“4 DUEL. 
“Once came two knights and fought with swords below, 
And while they fought I scarce could look at all, 


My head swam so, after 2 moaning low 
Drew my eyes down; I saw against the wall 


“One knight lean dead, bleeding from head and breast, 
Yet seem’d it like aline of poppies red 
In the golden twilight, as he took his rest, 
In the dusky time he scarcely seemed dead. 


“But the other, on his face six paces off, 
Lay moaning, and the old familiar name 
He mutter’d rough the grass, seem’d like a scoff 
Ofsome lost soul remembering his past fame. 
“His helm all dinted lay beside him there 
The visor-bars were twisted towards the face, 
The crest, which was a lady very fair, 
Wrought wonderfully, was shifted from its place. 
“The shower’d mail-rings on the speed-walk lay, 
Perhaps my eyes were dazzled with the light 
That blazed in the west, yet surely on that day 
Some crimson thing had changed the grass from bright 
“Pure green I love so. But the knight who died 
Lay there for days after the other went; 
Until one day I heard a voice that cried, 
‘Fair knight, I see Sir Robert we were sent 
“Po carry dead or living to the king.’ 
So the knights came and bore him straight away 
On their lance truncheons, such a batter’d thing, 
His mother had not known him on that day.” 


* * * * * 


* G@UENDOLEN, 
“’Twixt the sunlight and the shade 
Float up memories of my maid, 
God, remember Guendolen! 
“Gold or gems she did not wear, 
But her yellow rippled hair, 
Like a veil, hid Guendolen! 
“*Twixt the sunlight and the shade, 
My ae hands so strangely made, 
‘olded Golden Guendolen ; 
* Hands used to grip the sword-hilt hard, 
Framed her face, while on the sward 
Tears fell down from Guendolen, 
*Guendolen now speaks no word, 
Hands fold round about the sword. 
Now no more of Guendolen, 
“ Only ’twixt the light and shade 
Floating memories of my maid 
ake me pray for Guendolen.” 
The minor poems may be distributed into 
three classes, the Arthurian, the Froissartian, 
and the purely imaginative. Though bewil- 
dered with a perfect embarras de richesses, we 
are fain to content ourselves with a single 
example of each :— 


“RIDING TOGETHER, 
“For many, many days together 
The wind blew steady from the East; 





For many days hot eath 
About the tno cf our Late Pest 


e time of our Lady’s Feast, 





For many days we rode together, 
Yet met we neither friend nor foe; 
Hotter and clearer grew the weather, 
Steadily did the East wind blow. 


“ We saw the trees in the hot, bright weather, 
Clear-cut, with shadows very black, 
As freely we rode on together 
With helms unlaced and bridles slack. 


« And often, as we rode together, 
We, looking down the green-bank’d stream, 
Saw flowers in the sunny weather, 
And saw the bubble-making bream. 


“ And in the night lay down together, 
And hung above our heads the rood, 
Or watch’d night-long in the dewy weather, 
The while the moon did watch the wood. 


“Our spears stood bright and thick together, 
Straight out the banners stream’d behind, 
As we gullop’d on in the sunny weather, 
With faces turn’d towards the wind. 


“Down sank our threescore spears together, 
As thick we saw the pagans ride; 
His eager face in the clear fresh weather, 
Shone out that last time by my side. 


“Up the sweep of the bridge we dash’d together, 
It rock’d to the crash of the meeting spears, 
Down rain’d the buds of the dear spring weather, 
The elm-tree flowers fell like tears. 


“ There, as we roll’d and writhed together, 
I threw my arms above my head, 
For close by my side, in the lovely weather, 
I saw him reel and fall back dead, 


T and the slayer met together, 
He waited the death-stroke there in his place, 
With thoughts of death, in the lovely weather, 
Gapingly mazed at my madden’d face, 


“Madly I fought as we fought together; 
In vain: the little Christian band 
The pagans drown’d, as in stormy weather, 
The river drowns low-lying land. 


“They bound my blood-stain’d hands together, 
They bound his corpse to nod by my side; 
Then on we rode, in the bright March weather, 
With clash of cymbals did we ride, 


“ We ride no more, no more together; 
My prison-bars are thick and strong, 
I take no heed of any weather, 
The sweet Saints grant I live not long.” 
* ok * * * 


“THE EVE OF CRECY. 
* Gold on her head, and gold on her feet, 
And gold where the hems of her kirtle meet, 
And a golden girdle round my sweet ;— 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite, 


* Margaret’s maids are fair to see, 
Freshly dress’d and pleasantly ; 
Margaret’s hair falls down to her knee; 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite, 


“Tf I were rich I would kiss her feet, 
I would kiss the place where the gold hems meet, 
And the golden girdle round my sweet— 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite, 


* Ah me! I have never touch’d her hand; 
When the arriere-ban goes throngh the land, 
Six basnets under my — stand ;— 

Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite. 


© And many an one grins under his hood; 
‘Sir Lambert de Bois, with all his men good, 
Has neither food nor firewood ;’— 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite, 


**TfI were rich I would kiss her feet, 
And the golden girdle of my sweet, 
And thereabouts where the gold hems meet ;— 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite, 


“Yet even now it is good to think, 
While my few poor varlets grumble and drink 
In my desolate hall, where the fires sink,— 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite, 
“Of Margaret sitting glorious there, 
In glory of gold and glory of hair, 
And glory of glorious face most fair ;— 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite, 
* Likewise to night I make good cheer, 
Because this battle draweth near: 
For what have I to lose or fear ?— 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite, 
For, look you, my horse is good to prance 
A right fair measure in this war-dance, 
Before the eyes of Philip of France ;— 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite. 
* And sometime it may hap, peraie 
While my new towers stand up three and three, 
And my gets painted fair to see— 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite— 
“That folks may say: ‘ Times change, by the rood, 
For Lambert, banneret of the wood, 
Has heaps of food and firewood ;— 
Ah! qu’elle est belle La Marguerite, 
“¢ And wonderful eyes, too, under the hood 
Of a damsel of right noble blood :’ 
St, Ives, for Lambert of the wood !— 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite,” 


“SUMMER DAWN. 
‘* Pray but one prayer for me ’twixt thy closed lips, 
hink but one thought of me up in the stars. 
The summer night waneth, the morning light slips, 
Faint and grey ’twixt the leaves of the aspen, betwixt 
the cloud-bars, 
That are ore waiting there for the dawn: 
Patient and colourless, sheng Heaven’s gold 
Waits to float through them along with the sun, 
Far out. in the meadows, above the young corn, 
The heavy elms wait, and restless and cold 
The uneasy wind rises; the rosesaredun; . 
Through the long twilight they pray for the dawn, 
Round the lone house in the midst of the corn, 
Speak but one word to me over the corn, 
Over the tender, bow’d locks of the corn.” 


The barbarous rhyme, dawn and corn, is 
but a sample of that carelessness of which the 
author must get the better if he is ever to 
rank as a master of his art. Still his volume 
is of itself a sufficient proof that it is not 
necessary to be a master in order to delight 
and astonish. Mr. Morris is an exquisite 
and original genius, a poet whom poets will 
love. 








Sporting Scenes amongst the Kaffrs of South 
Africa. By Capt. Alfred W. Drayson, 
Royal Artillery. Illustrated by Harrison 
Weir, from Designs by the Author. Rout- 
ledge and Co. 
ANIMALS are certainly much less obnoxious 
to man than he is tothem. They eat him if 
he comes in their way, but, if we except the 
twenty-four thousand lions which Baron 
Munchausen met invading Numidia, they 
have not often been known to go out of their 
own path for the purpose of doing so. It 
will, we imagine, be some time before leonine 
Gordon Cummings give evening entertain- 
ments in Africa descriptive of their sporting 
adventures in Europe, or Bengal tigers hire 
shooting-boxes in Berkshire. Nor need we 
fear that any captain bold among the hyzenas 
will come forward with a book recommending 
England to his fellow-quadrupeds as “a fairy 
land of sport.” This is the commendation 
that. Captain Drayson bestows upon South 
Africa ; and the moral ofjhis book is, that good 
shots with some leisure cannot do better than 
just step over to South Africa, establish 
themselves at a kraal, andj kill time and 
elephants till tired. Considered from the 
sporting point of view, the counsel seems 
practical and practicable. One elephant is 
worth a prodigious number of grouse, ante- 
lopes agreeably diversify the monotony of 
deer-stalking, and the snakes of Natal are, at 
all events, a very exciting substitute for the 
salmon of Norway. But, to say nothing of 
the consideration due to the feelings of the 
animals themselves, this sporting mania 
threatens to sweep off half the picturesque- 
ness from the face of the earth. Part of the 
charm of the wilderness lies in its mystery and 
savageness, neither of which are likely to con- 
tinue when it has become filled with ruddy 
Britons in tweed shooting jackets and inex- 
pressibles, in a concatenation accordingly, 
blazing away at rhinoceroses with a retinue 
of pointers, Highland gillies, and Shetland 
ponies warranted to stand fire. Much, too, 
of the enchantment arises from the association 
of the country with the animals themselves— 
of which Captain Drayson seems to be aware, 
judging by the motto he has selected from 
Pringle :— 
“ Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bushboy alone by my side; 

Away, away from the dwellings of men, 

By the antelope’s haunt and the buffalo’s glen; 

By valleys remote, where the ourebi plays, 

The gnu, the gazelle, and the hartebeest graze ; 


Where the gemsbok and eland unxhunted recline 
By the skirts of grey forests o’erhung with wild vine.” 


The association of the “haunt” and the 
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“glen” with antelopes and buffaloes will 
soon become merely traditional, if South 
Africa is to be blessed with any extensive 
immigration of Draysons. 

After this protest, made in the character of 
hyzena’s advocate, we are free to say that we 
like the captain’s book very much. It is 
written with spirit and real enthusiasm. As 
the work of an officer, it is naturally apt to 
run into the sermonizing vein (the affinity of 
scarlet for black is really very remarkable) ; 
the temper it displays is not always of the 
best ; and neither letterpress nor illustrations 
give us any living idea of the physiognomy of 
the country. The arrangement of the matter, 
too, is frequently very clumsy. But it is in 
the main a very readable narrative of adven- 
tures very well worth narrating, written in a 
manner to show the author the full master of 
his subject. The unassuming way in which 
every incident is narrated affords convincing 
proof of its genuineness, and we cannot but 
applaud the modesty of a man who, after 
shooting many months in a wilderness with- 
out any one to impose a check upon his inven- 
tion, returns without laying claim to the 
slaughter of a single lion, or more elephants 
than one. The captain did, indeed, once fire 
at a brown thing in a bush, on the specula- 
tion of its proving a lion, but found he had 
expended his ammunition on a hyena. His 
elephant was found dead a week after the 
encounter, and the sportsman had the satisfac- 
tion of buying the tusks from the Kaffirs who 
made the discovery. 

This tenacity of animal life is one of the 
greatest discouragements of the South African 
hunter, who kills his game much more 
frequently than he secures it. The wounded 
alligator dives, and is found floating dead on 
the river a week after ; the wounded buffalo 
or eland leads his pursuer a chase of miles 
before he drops; the hartebeest will run 
nearly as well upon three legs as on four. 
The following is an instance of the extraordi- 
nary endurance of a reitbok :— 

“‘T sighted a buck, and saw him lie down in 
some long grass. Leaving my pony at some 
distance, I stalked up to the buck; he rose, and 
afforded me a fair shot at twenty yards. I gave 
him a dose of buck-shot near the shoulder, which 
knocked him over. | He jumped up again instantly, 
and went away on three legs. Not having my dog 
with me, I ran back to my pony, and mounting 
him, galloped to the hill over which the buck had 
disappeared. I looked all round, but could dis- 
cover no signs whatever of the reitbok. I held 
up my hand, in order to find which way the little 
wind that there was happened to be blowing, and, 
riding with my head to the wind, went nearly a 
mile without seeing a sign of the buck. I was 
about making a fresh cast, when I noticed a few 
reeds on ahead ; I went towards them, and, upon 
getting within one hundred yards, saw my wounded 
buck jump up and gallop off. With his three legs 
he could beat my pony’s four. So I pulled up, and 
tried a long shot at him. He got it in the stern, 
stumbled, recovered, and held on. I loaded, and 
kept him in sight, thinking he would certainly 
drop. But no such luck ; he staggered along, and 
was getting away from me, when I saw that he 
was going down a steep hill at a pace as though he 
had his legs sound. At the bottoin of this hill 
there was a large watercourse, about twenty feet 
wide and ten deep. He could not stop himself 
when he saw this in front, owing to having but 
one front leg sound, but tried to leap it. This he 
failed in doing by a long way, and dropped with a 
crash to the bottom of the ravine. My pony had 
been much interested in the chase, and was nearly 
following suit by rushing into this watercourse. As 
I was going at speed down the hill, and had my 
gun in my right hand, I could with difficulty pull 





him up with my left. I jumped off, and ran to the 


edge of the ravine, where I saw the reitbok trying 
vainly to leap up the steep bank. I gave him a 
third shot, which dropped him dead. It was 
astonishing to see with what wounds he had held 
on; the dose of buck-shot had made his shoulder 
look as though it suffered from a severe attack 
of smallpox ; and the second bullet had gone half 
through him,—a raking shot. Some Kaffirs who 
were passing soon after conveyed him home for 
me; and he proved to be, by scale, one of the 
heavest bucks that had been shot near Pietermaritz 
burg for some time. Upon telling this to a face- 
tious friend who came to look at the trophy, he 
said that it was no wonder, considering the 
quantity of lead that was in him.” 


The number of the South African Rumi- 
nantia is most prodigious. The Kafiirs 
assured Captain Drayson that, when the 
enormous herds of the springbok migrate 
across the plains in the interior, those in the 
rear frequently starve on account of every 
blade of verdure having been consumed by 
their predecessors. This conduces to the 
well-being of the carnivora, the principal of 
which are the lion, leopard, jackal, and hyzena. 
Captain Drayson seems to hold the lion in 
more respect than Dr. Livingstone does, but 
allows that the natives stand in less awe of 
him than of the black rhinoceros. The 
leopard is bold, active, and bloodthirsty—he 
has been known to leap into a settler’s 
parlour, and make his exit with the domestic 
lapdog in his mouth. A Boer told our 
traveller a most exciting story of a leopard- 
hunt, which is too long for insertion here, but 
which seems to have convinced the listener 
that it was better to let leopards alone. They 
will generally make off on seeing a man, if 
unmolested. The hyzena possesses prodigious 
strength of jaw, being able to grind up the 
leg-bone of an ox. But his tribe think dis- 
cretion the better part of valour, and on one 
occasion Captain Drayson’s dog chased four 
of them for two miles, without the captain 
ever getting the chance of a shot. 

Captain Drayson does not seem to have 
encountered either the rhinoceros or the 
hippopotamus. With elephants he had many 
adventures, but his success, as above-men- 
tioned, was rather equivocal. Hunting ele- 
phants is a very ticklish business ; they are 
gregarious animals, of enormous strength, 
very difficult to kill, and frantic when merely 
wounded. The denseness of the bush is also 
a great obstacle to the sportsman, as he may 
be within five yards of a herd without enter- 
taining any suspicion of the circumstance. 
They are best attacked in an open glade ; the 
hunter fires at a vital part, and immediately 
rushes away to take shelter behind a tree. 
At least Captain Drayson does not hesitate 
to aver that he always adopted this prudent 
course ; we honour his candour, and think 
him right. It is essential, too, to approach 
the elephant with the utmost caution ; he is 
quick to suspect the presence of danger, and 
wonderfully acute in making provision 
against it. The Cape buffalo is also a danger- 
ous antagonist, but may generally be killed 
by a good shot well-mounted. Minor game 
are the porcupine, whose earth should be 
blocked up during his absence in the night, 
and the wild boar, which is run down b 
hounds. These follow him holding on by 
the tail, which is usually eaten down to the 
stump before the end of the chase. 

Snakes abound, and Captain Drayson had 
several narrow escapes from them. The 
best way of discriminating the poisonous 
from the harmless while alive is by the head, 





which is small and slender in the latter, and 
shaped like an ace of clubs in the former, 
The following is curious and interesting :— 

“*T am under the impression that the poisonous 
snakes are much troubled, at certain seasons of the 
year, by the poison-bladder becoming surcharged, 
and that thus, being anxious to rid themselves of 
this poison by biting something soft, and thereby 
pressing it out, they naturally seize the first thing 
which their instinct tells them will not injure their 
poisonous fangs. Two instances that occurred at 
Natal appear to bear out this theory. A Hotten- 
tot was crossing the Mooi river drift, another man 
following a short distance in the rear. The last 
man saw asnake dart out from some rocks, seize 
the first Hottentot by the leg, and glide back 
again ; the bitten man died within a very short time 
of receiving the bite. There is at the present time 
a man in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, who, 
when far up the country with his master, and 
walking near the waggons, perceived a puff-adder 
spring at his face. He suddenly lowered his head, 
and the snake wound itself round his wide-awake 
hat. The man knocked the hat off, and the snake 
was immediately shot by a looker-on.” 


Kaffirs and Boers told Captain Drayson of 
a serpent which spits its poison forth instead 
of biting. We think he might have known 
this 10 be a fable, especially as he is justly 
severe upon a sage at home who talked of 
snakes “stinging,” and opined that boa- 
constrictors were venomous. ‘The captain 
himself demolished a boa of twenty-one feet, 
and tells the story very well. 

The title of the book is ingeniously con- 
trived to awaken expectations of information 
respecting the biped as well as the quadruped 
denizens of South Africa. We are not dis- 
appointed, there is much about Kaffirs, on 
whom the writer seems disposed to look with 
a favourable eye ; and something about Bush- 
men, who, living much in the manner of wild 
animals, have come to outdo the latter them- 
selves in craft and agility. We take leave of 
our entertaining traveller with a story won- 
derfully characteristic of savage life, told him 
by one of the Kaffir hunters whose acquain- 
tance he made in the wilderness :— 

‘*T had long heard people talk of Peshauna being 
a beauty, but did not think much about it until I 
went buffalo-shooting near her father’s kraal. I 
stopped there one night and saw her. Ma mee! 
she was muthle hakulu/ (the superlative of beau- 
tiful). I talked to her a great deal, and I thought 
that she would soon like me. I went out next day, 
and shot a young buffalo. I managed to get help 
enough to bring it to the kraal, and I gave it all to 
Peshauna. Her father had asked many cows for 
her, but somehow no one had yet offered enough. 
When I heard this, I felt very frightened lest some 
one should carry her off before I could manage to 
buy her. My two wives I had always thought 
would have been enough for me, and I had given 
so many cows for them, that I really had not 
twenty left. I considered how I could manage, 
and hoped that fourteen cows paid, and seven more 
in ten moons, would be as good as twenty now. 
But Ama Sheman, her father, would not have this, 
and told me that a young chief named Boy would 
give the twenty cows at once. 1 was very angry 
at this, and asked Ama Sheman to wait a little, 
which he agreed to do ‘for four months, as he said 
he would sooner see her my wmfazi [wife] than 
Boy’s.. I went home, and was always after 
elephants. I got very rash, and was nearly killed 
by them once or twice, for my gun was not big 
enough, At last I killed a large bull-elephant, and 
got eight cows as my share. [ started off at once 
to tell Ama Sheman that my cows were ready. He 
did not seem pleased to see me, but told me he 
should like to see my cows. He was an old chin- 
gana [rogue], and wanted to see which had the 
finest lot of cattle, Boy or I, as Boy had now 
offered twenty cows as well as myself, Mine were 
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the finest, so it was agreed that I was to take 
Peshauna as my wmfazi. When this was settled I 
went out to try and shoot a buffalo for our mar- 
riage-feast. I did kill a large one before the sun 
was up high, and I returned with it to the kraal. 
As I came near, I heard the women and children 
screaming. I ran up, and found that Boy had 
watched all the men out of the kraal, had then 
walked quietly in with three of his people, and 
caught my dear Peshauna, and, before she had 
suspected anything, carried her off. Ama Sheman 
went out to try and stop them, but he was knocked 
on the head with a knob-kerry, and lay as if dead. 
They got off well from the kraal, and were out of 
sight when I returned, for they did not think I 
should be back so soon. I shouted for the men, 
who soon came in. We got our assagies, and I 
had my gun. Ama Sheman came all alive again, 
and eight of us started in chase. We went fast, 
and soon sighted the four rascals. As we came 
near them, they seemed surprised, and did not know 
what todo. They soon let Peshauna loose, and 
ran for their lives. We gained on them, and I 
threw away my gun, that I might run quicker. 
They had a river to cross, which was deep; 
they were wrong to try and get across; 
they ought to have fought on this side. Before 
they had gone over half the water, we had assagied 


‘two of them. They soon sank, and were eaten up 


by the alligators. The other two got over. We 
all jumped into the water, and swam after them. 
One of our young men, a very fast runner, went 
past me, and neared Boy ; as he did, he shouted to 
him not to run like a dog, but to stop and fight. 
Boy took no notice until the man was close to him, 
when he suddenly stopped, turned round, and 
threw an assagy, which went through our fast 
runner, and killed him. It was Boy’s last achieve- 
ment, for I was on him like a leopard, and my 
assagy going into his heart was pleasant music to 
me. The other Kaffir was killed by Ama Sheman. 
We hid their bodies, as we did not wish a war with 
their kraal. We all kept the story quiet, and they 
did not for some time discover what had become of 
Boy and his party. The hyznas and vultures soon 
picked their bones.” 

This striking story, says Captain Drayson, 
loses much of its effect from the impossibility 
of representing the Kaffir’s gestures on paper. 
All Kaffirs are perfect Demostheneses for the 
stress they lay upon action and delivery ; and 
the yet more savage Bushmen carry this to 
such an extent that, when two meet by night, 
itis said they are obliged to light a fire to 


. vender themselves mutually intelligible ! 








Relaciones (Tales). Por Fernan Caballero. 
Madrid. 

Elia ; 6, La Espana Trienta Anos ha (Elia; 
or Spain Thirty Years Ago). Por Fernan 
Caballero. Madrid. 

Surunx without the circle of literary or 

scientific activity, Spain can hardly be said 

to have a place in the modern world of letters, 
of progress, and of enterprise. Her printing- 

press rumbles on, it is true; but save for a 

certain amount of raw material it produces, 

which has been turned to account by the 
genius of Prescott, Irving, or Helps, or in 
the tasteful narratives of Stirling, its creak- 
ings might probably never be heard beyond 
its national confines. In some small degree 


_ this fate may be attributable to the compara- 


tive isolation of the Spanish language, at 
once, it might be said, a cause and an effect ; 
but a more direct reason may be found in the 
poverty and paucity of production. During 
the past twelve months, for instance, the dis- 
Play of sterility would seem to have been 
such as might account for any amount of 
foreign neglect. And a recent Madrid jour- 
nal, in reviewing the literary harvest of the 





previous year, congratulates its’ readers on a 
crop which, according to specimen and enu- 
meration, is so scant and innutritious, as 
rather to have called for astonishment and 
dismay. 

Judging from the contents of the booksel- 
lers’ shops, the works which enjoy the greatest 
popularity in the country itself are transla- 
tions of French novels, certain national histori- 
cal romances, of which there are several pro- 
lifie writers, and other productions of the 
same type, but more fully within the range of 
fiction. Of these there are none more generally 
reputed, and we have been told more widely 
circulated, than the works of the lady (if 
common report be true) who masquerades as 
Fernan Caballero. Whether they owe the 
estimation in which they are held to their 
supposed artistic excellence, is not perhaps 
certain, although that is claimed for them; 
and it is probable that some of the laudation 
showered upon them by the licensed dis- 
pensers of public praise is in consequence of 
the strict loyalty of their tone, while their 
rigidly ecclesiastical sentiments must secure 
for them also the countenance and influence 
of an important class. -As the religious 
novels of the most religious country in 
Europe, they are alone somewhat remark- 
able; but as religious novels, with what 
would seem to be a decidedly pronounced 
popularity, they have an additional feature 
of interest. It is not merely that they 
inculcate by parable the practice of sound 
duties, and distribute their poetic awards 
according to the abstract principles of 
moral justice, but they are often sacer- 
dotally precise in their method and their 
teaching. In fact, in a prologue to one of 
the volumes before us, the testimony of one 
cleric is quoted to the effect that, if the 
talents of the author had been granted to 
him, he would decidedly dedicate himself to 
the same species of composition, even though 
it might be at the cost of omitting some of 
the labours of his holy ministry ; and another 
declares that some of the touches which 
embellish the works of Fernan must have 
been inspired by prayer. Probably, then, it 
is from their being so deeply imbued with a 
tone and sentiment which warrant and call 
forth an authoritative imprimatur of this sort 
that they have acquired their extensive 
patronage, for it would not be easy to define 
to what other special quality it can be owing. 
Of course it is to be remembered that, except 
in the case of productions where the mani- 
festation of high dramatic skill, of humour, 
pathos, narrative power, or other qualities 
common to all literature, shows itself as the 
charter of success, a foreigner must always 
judge ata disadvantage, and often fail ex- 
actly to apprehend how and why certain 
works of imagination receive a welcome re- 
ception among a people not his countrymen, 
for whom they have been created. He may 
be acquainted with that people’s social charac- 
teristics ; he may learn somewhat superficially 
of their temperament—more, notwithstand- 
ing very frequent assumptions to the con- 
trary, an alien can almost never come ob- 
jectively to understand. He may know also 
their watchwords, and much of their tra- 
ditions. But as he cannot change his own 
nature, or easily graft upon it another, he 
will rarely, if ever, succeed, even if it be worth 
the effort, to look with their eyes, to assume 
for the time their national character, to be- 
comeinterpenetrated with what the Spaniards, 
for instance, term, with regard to themselves, 





espajolismo; and so pages which attract 
them, it may be by touching those secret 
chords, it may be by appealing in consonance 
with a vitiated national taste, may seem as 
different to him, as did the prospect in the 
Eastern tale to the eyes unanointed with the 
quickening salve. 

But subjecting the writings of Fernan Ca- 
ballero to the ordinary exoteric canons of 
criticism, and judging of those which we have 
perused, we should quite fail to find for them 
a place higher than that of a very decided 
mediocrity. They do not, in fact, generally 
rise much above the standard of our own 
“religious novels.” There is a poverty of 
constructive execution very indifferently com- 
pensated by a certain felicity of description, 
itself, however, diluted by verbiage. ‘There 
is some ingenuity in devising situations, but 
it is marred by a want of vigour in turning 
them to account. There is a certain power of 
declamation and apostrophe, spoiled by a fre- 

uent tendency to commonplace fustian or 
Gisdiamaibeiie And finally, there is for the 
most part, so far as we have seen, that meagre 
substitute for psychological grasp, which is 
obliged to content itself with describing the 
feelings by which the characters in the piece 
are possessed or moved, instead of trusting 
chiefly to the action of the plot for their 
manifestation and development. 

The first volume whose title heads this 
paper consists of several novelettes; and we 
shall select one having a certain remote con- 
nexion with Great Britain, but also sufficiently 
characteristic to give some idea of the method 
and treatment which this author employs. 
** Conscience makes no compromise ” (no trau- 
sige la conciencia) is the sturdy and moral 
title of the piece. It opens with a description 
of Cadiz and its neighbourhood—of a beauti- 
ful villa at Chiclana in that vicinity—of a 
magnificent room in the villa, its sofas, its 
couches,, its decorations—and, finally, of the 
occupant, the jewel in the casket, a lady of 
“extraordinary beauty,” her toilette, her dress, 
her rings, and her lace. All these latter 
upholstery and millinery details are set forth 
with that minuteness in which French feuille- 
tonistes delight, to eke out the diurnal demand 
upon their ingenuity, and which used to be 
recognised as the staple production of the old 
Minerva Press. Thus placed before us, bril- 
liant, luxurious, and surrounded by the 
accessories of a refined taste, the heroine is 
depicted as dejected and weeping; and the 
first chapter closes with the melodramatic 
artifice of informing the reader that he would 
be wrong in surmising those tears to gush 
from the springs of love, as they flowed from 
the bitter fountains of anger. 

The lady in whom our interest is thus 
bespoken is the only daughter, Ismena, of 
Don Patrick O’Carty, whose family, with 
many others from Ireland, had sought a 
refuge in Spain during Cromwell’s adminis- 
tration; some of them afterwards, as the 
author assures us, taking part in the remark- 
able historical feat of fighting at the battle of 
the Boyne under Charles Edward Stuart! 
Don Patrick, however, was a successful and 
wealthy merchant, who had married a Spanish 
lady ; and to this union is ascribed the moral 
qualities of their child, since to the national 
characteristics of her mother, she joined the 
“cool and unruffled soul” of her father—a 
heritage which will probably strike those on our 
side of the water as embodying an entirely 
new definition of the Hibernian temperament. 
At an early age she had lost her mother ; and 
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shortly before the story commences, her father 
had been utterly ruined, “thanks to the per- 
fidy of the English, who seized ships and 
merchandize before declaring war against 
Spain.” Their luxurious home had therefore 
to be sold. and the General Conde de Aleira, 
who had recently, after a long absence, re- 
turned from America, became the purchaser. 
His own relations resided at Seville, and 
thither he had first repaired, but being him- 
self the most honourable, noble, and generous 
of men, he was indignant at their ill-disguised 
desire to succeed to his fortune and title, and 
so determined toremoyve to Cadiz. He bought 
Don Patrick’s villa, but struck by the sweet 
dejection of Ismena, whom he chanced to see 
in an arbour sadly ruminating on her altered 
lot, he besought the Don to remain in posses- 
sion, and to receive him as one of his family 
by uniting him to his daughter. 

Of course the General’s relations were 
furious when they heard of the marriage, but 
as time wore on, and the Countess did not 
fulfil the anxious expectations of her lord, 
their vexation assumed the form of sarcastic 
satisfaction, which they took care should be 
made known to her who was most interested. 
To her this was a source of constant spleen, 
and hence it was that when first introduced 
on the scene she was weeping in rage and 
bitterness at the thought of her disappoint- 
ment. The tempter was at hand in the shape 
of an old confidential servant, Nora, who 
chides her mistress for indulging in fruitless 
tears, and tells her that it rests with herself 
to frustrate the wishes of the General’s greedy 
relations. The Countess angrily replies by 
the rather plain antithesis that her ‘ hopes 
are as barren as her marriage ;” but Nora 
rejoins that the remedy she proposes does 
not directly refer to this unfortunate condi- 
tion of affairs. She suggests the adoption 
of a supposititious child unknown even to the 
General. Her mistress indignantly repu- 
diates this scandalous scheme for deceivin 
so devoted a husband, but the old retainer 
persists with that freedom and earnestness 
for the family advancement which belong to 
her class in Spain. In the midst of their 
altercation the General enters to ask his wife 
to join some friends inthe garden. Dispirited 
and wearied by excitement she wishes to 
decline ; and Nora with ready boldness steps 
in to explain this languor by meaning 
inuendo. The Count looks surprised and de- 
lighted, the Countess incensed. He ventures 
on inquiry, and Nora replies as to the 
probable future with professional minuteness 
of chronology. Her enraged mistress with 
rigorous simplicity tells her she lies; but 
Nora closes the discussion and the scene by 
turning to the Count with the assuring pro- 
phecy, time will show, and appealing to the 
clock, which then struck six, as an omen that 





in so many months the truth would be seen. 
About this time the General had to accom- 
plish a visit to Cuba in connexion with his 
affairs. During his absence Ismena becomes 
familiarised with Nora’s proposal, and on his 
return he finds a babe in his wife’s arms, 
which she presents to him as his son, while in 
reality the child was procured from a found- 
ling hospital, in the manner set forth in a far 
from ingenious episode which it will be un- 
necessary to unfold. A few years roll on, and 
the sin of Ismena begins to find her out. 
She bears successively two sons: but she is 
doomed to see her husband lavish his chief 
affection on the foundling whom he believes 


repugnance to the boy who comes between 
her own and parental love, and who will 
likewise receive their inheritance; while the 
General perceiving this, to him unreasonable, 
dislike, from a sense of justice cherishes his 
favourite the more. Ismena’s pangs are 
beyond endurance. A remorse which never 
slumbers preys upon her being with a harsher 
tooth than age. At twenty-eight she has 
lost all the brilliancy of youth, the world is 
slipping away, and with the sands of life 
running low she returns to the beautiful villa 
at Chiclana, which the family had left long 
unoccupied. With hopeless devotion the 
General tends her; and as the end approaches 
he is startled, while sitting by her bed, by an 
earnest appeal for pardon. He soothes the 
suppliant, attributing her words to delirium, 
but she still persists, and stuns him with the 
terrible revelation that the eldest boy, Ramon, 
is not his son. He refuses to believe while 
he may, and then upbraids her. In wildest 
anguish pardon she still implores. With 
one dire effort she rises from the couch, 
crosses her hands upon the breast of the man 
whom she had deceived, and shrieks with 
dying accents—pardon. He takes her in his 
arms, but he embraces only a corpse. 
Ardently attached to his wife, the General's 
grief was rendered more intense by the 
thought that he had refused the consolation 
which she spent her last breath to beseech. 
The duties of religion were left to comfort 
him, ‘‘and daily a priest offered the holy 
sacrifice of the mass for the rest of a soul 
whose memory lived eternally in the heart of 
the sorrowing old man.” But while he thus 
constantly revived the remembrance of the 
dead, and of the dark shade cast over his life, 
he could not bring himself to wrench the ties 
of affection for the boy Ramon, which had 
twined about his heart. He mourned in 
loneliness over the terrible secret, and year 
by year allowed the three youths to grow up 
as 7 ti But with him, too, conscience 
would ‘“‘make no compromise” when he came 
to die, and he summoned the young men to 
a last farewell :— 

‘*¢My sons,’ he said, ‘a grievous secret which 
involves the misfortune of one of you has for many 
years been buried in the depths of my soul! But, 
as Iam about to die, I can no longer conceal it. 
Oh God! my heart belies it, and yet one of you is 
not my child !’ 

‘«The gloomy dread which showed itself on the 
faces of the three brothers left them dumb, pallid, 
and stunned. 

“«* Well do you know,’ continued the General, 
after pausing to gain breath, ‘that my fondness 
and love have been the same to you all; and no 
one has suspected, not even yourselves, which it 
was that belonged not to me. And you, my 
children, which of the three is it who feels not for 
me the affection of a son ?’ 

“Their simultaneous and eloquent response was 
to embrace the old man with stifling sobs. 

«Since, then,’ said the General, deeply 
affected, ‘your own heart tells it not, it is my 
cruel duty to do so.’ 

‘*The three brothers looked at each other for a 
moment, and embracing by an instantaneous and 
unanimous impulse—‘ Father,’ they exclaimed in 
one voice, ‘ we do not seek to know.’ 

“‘The General raised his eyes and hands to 
Heaven; ‘My God,’ he exclaimed, ‘I give Thee 
thanks! I die happy and content. My sons! my 


sons! may the satisfaction of having committed 
for ever to oblivion a direful secret—may the re- 
membrance of haying covered with a secret veil of 
fraternal love the misfortune of one of you, make 


your lives as happy and tranquil as you have 
made my death.’ _ 





to be his first born. She cannot conceal her 


| they knelt beside the bed, he said, in a sweet and 


solemn voice—‘ Let my last words be your recom- 
pence ; my sons, I bless you.’” 

Such is an outline of the story, and such is 
the conclusion, translated as closely as may 
be from the words of the author. The high! 
strained and fictitious character of this dé- 
nouement, might readily be condemned as a 
violation of sound rules of art; but granting 
a liberal licence in this direction to a writer 
seeking to produce a startling effect, we still 
want the justifying vigour of execution. The 
scene we have quoted might certainly have 
afforded an excellent opportunity for a skilful 
delineator; but, on the one hand, the pathos 
of simplicity is overstepped, while, on the 
other, the tameness of diction and stiff- 
ness of action fall far short of the tran- 
scendental, which in fact the requirements of 
so highly artificial a conception would have 
demanded. This absence of well-directed 
power is, indeed, one of the chief short-com- 
ings of the writer. In the episode of Ismena’s 
death she is perhaps more successful; and 
scattered about there are also isolated pas- 
sages of considerable nerve and expression, 
as, for. instance, an apostrophe which com- 
mences thus —‘“ Remorse! thou which 
encirclest the head with a crown of thorns 
and the heart with flint; thou which makest 
sleep so light and wakefulness so heavy; 
thou which comest between the bright glance 
as it springs from the soul and the eyes to 
dim it—between the pure smile which issues 
from the heart and the lips to embitter it ”— 
and so on, in the same style of illustration. 
But while the occasional exhibition of even a 
florid vigour is a relief, the author cultivates 
most chiefly another method of adorning her 
composition, which grates harshly against what 
is commonly and justly regarded as correct 
taste. Thisis a constant heaping together of 
similes more or less strained ; few pages, where 
the slightest opportunity offers, being without 
one or two. For example, ships in a storm 
with their anchors fastened to the shore of 
their own country are, not unpoetically, 
likened to children clinging with their arms 
round the’ neck of their mother; and the 
foundling of the story is described as “an 
innocent abandoned by vice and adopted by 
iniquity, like the sweet flower which, from 
the bosom of a prostitute, passes to the hands 
of a poisoner.” It must, however, be borne 
in mind when referring to style, what modify- 
ing elements are the language and custom of 
the writer and the readers. What we could 
not help regarding as blemishes might 
probably be hailed as beauties in Spain, where 
even the common speech of ordinary inter- 
course is garnished with an almost oriental 
extravagance and copiousness of figure. 

Our remarks may not perhaps encourage 
any of those who cater for the consumers of 
light literature in Britain, to look very hope- 
fully in the direction of the novels of Spam ; 
and probably verbatim translations would 
meet, as we fear they might deserve, with a 
very dull reception indeed. But in the case 
of some of the works of Fernan Caballero, 
we do not doubt that if the permission of the 
author were honourably obtained to present 
them in an Enclish dress, condensed, modified 
in outline, and altered in details by a com- 
petent hand, they would attract a sufficient 
amount of attention. There is an unusual 
grouping of characters, and an unexpected 

evelopment of events, which would at least 





** And, laying his hands upon their heads as 


bea novelty. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow ; from its 
Commencement to its Belief by Sir Colin Campbell, By L. 
E. Rees. Longman and Co. 

Lectures and Essays on Various Subjects, Historical, Topo- 
graphical, and Artistic. By Wm, Sidney Gibson, Esq., 
M.A. Longman and Co. 

Recollections of West-End Life ; with Sketches of Society in 
Paris, India, $c. By Major Chambre. 2 Vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

A Dictionary of Trade Products, Commercial, Manufactur- 
ing, and Technical Terms. By P.L. Simmonds, F.R.L.S. 
Routledge and Co, 

A Manual of Greek Prose Composition for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges, By the Rev. Henry Musgrave Wilkins, 
M.A. John W. Parker and Son. 

Oulita, the Serf’: a Tragedy. John W. Parker and Son. 

A Narrative of the Campaign of the Delhi Army. By Major 
H. W. Norman. W. H. Dalton. 

John Brown’s Hard Lines ; being a Royal Marriage Ode, 
and Stanzas on the Death of Havelock; to which are 
Prefixed and Added a Few Unpalatable Truths, By 
John Brown, Englishman, Holyoake and Co. 

bal Oats, By Lascelles Wraxall. J. and C. Brown and 


0. 

The Rise, Progress, and Decline of Art in Italy, and its 
Revival in England in the Present Day. By 'T. F. Mar- 
shall, Esq. 

Mr. P. L. Smmonps, having been for many 

years one of the editors of the Farmer's Encyclo- 

pedia, and a constant contributor to mercantile, 
- agricultural, and other trade journals, often expe- 
rienced the want of a work of easy reference, expla- 
natory of the terms used in commerce, and of the 
relative values of the several currencies of the 
world. On the arrival of foreign mails, he found 
it necessary, in his editorial capacity, to translate 
mercantile intelligence containing such words as 

atrobas, piculs, maunds, garces, contos, milreis, &c. 

What was an unfortunate editor to do on such 

oceasions? ‘The city article must be out by such 

atime, and it would be vain to post off to the 

British Museum, and to hunt through foreign 

lexicons, even if these would give him the exact 

practical information which he required. Mr. Sim- 
monds, therefore, resolved to form a list of com- 
mercial terms for his own guidance. This list was 
continually increased by daily additions, until at 
length it assumed such a size and importance that 
he determined to publish it for the benefit of those 
who were placed in the same circumstances as 
himself. This is the history of his very useful 
Dictionary of Trade Products. We have looked 
carefully through it, and have been satisfied with 
respect to many a commercial term which was 
formerly a puzzle to us. But we must say that, 
in our opinion, the usefulness of the work would 
not be diminished if it were reduced to half its 
present size. We know it is difficult to draw the 
line, and to say what words shall be introduced 
and what omitted. But it must be drawn some- 
where ; and, in our opinion, Mr. Simmonds has 
not drawn it at the right place. For instance, we 
do not think the following article comes legiti- 
mately within the category of trade products re- 
quiring explanation. ‘ Burner's TRay, a wooden 
tray for conveying articles to a dining room.” 

‘‘LAWYER’S OFFICE, the business rooms of a solici- 

tor; the chambers of a barrister.” Redundancy, 

however, is better than incompleteness. 

We often hear it said that the days of scholar- 
ship are gone by ; but if we are to judge by the 
number and the excellence of the educational books 
on classical philology, we should feel disposed to 
doubt the truth of the proposition. Amongst the 
simplest and best of these we should be disposed 
to class Mr. Wilkins’ Manual of Greek Prose 
Composition. The exercises are well chosen, and 
the notes explanatory of idiomatic forms and of 
the niceties of Greek construction disclose a very 
accurate critical knowledge of the language. But the 
introduction contains some excellent remarks on 
language in general, founded, indeed, on the peculi- 
arities of the Greek, but capable of a much wider 
application. It will befound instructive by other per- 
sons than mere students at school and college. We 
have often observed in modern English writers a 
lamentable disregard of the peculiar force of the 
different moods and tenses. The following pas- 
sage will show how much elegance and variety the 
Greeks obtained by their attention to the minute 


distinctions of idea conveyed by thése different | tempts to portray character are in the hero’s uacle, 





forms of the verb. In a section on the ‘‘ Defini- 
tion of contingency,” the following example is 
given :—“‘ Kai tay piv 7 7d ywpiov Karagepic ty b 
av éxy abroy 1} dexve, Trax tavacrhosra. An 
English writer, treating the same theme, would 
probably have said— ‘If the spot whereon 
the net detains the boar is a slope, he will quickly 
recoil,’ Whereas, if we follow the Greek idiom, 
we must translate :—‘If the spot, whatever it be, 
on which the net detains him,’ &c. For the use 
of the conjunctive with dy and the relative shows 
that the writer is describing an imaginary and not a 
real scene; not a scene which is represented as 
having really happened, and which the author en- 
deavours to portray as going on before the reader's 
eyes (in which case the indicative with o¢ might 
have been used) ; but a scene whose external condi- 
tions present only a very vague and general uni- 
formity, subject to all manner of modifying in- 
fluences.” These remarks on the force of the Greek 
construction are excellent; but we think Mr. Wil- 
kins has somewhat underrated the powers of the 
English language to expresss the idea of contin- 
gency. A correct writer would, we think, render 
the passage somehow thus:—“If the place on 
which the net happens to stop the boar be a slope,” 
&c. This translation would be more literal, and 
quite as correct as that of Mr. Wilkins. At page 
23 we have observed an error, which we suppose 
must be laid to the charge of the printer. 
Mr. Wilkins there observes :—‘‘ The words I have 
italicised are totally eclipsed by the author.” We 
could not make out the meaning of the sentence 
until we perceived that ellipsed was the true read- 
ing. But it seems to us a question whether ‘‘ to 
ellipse” be a legitimate word. To “ ellipe” would 
seem to be the more correct form. But both are 
barbarous ; and we must deprecate the attempt to 
add unnecessarily to the number of technical words, 
even in grammar. These, however, are slight 
blots, and do not interfere with the general use- 
fulness of the work. The section on Greek pro- 
verbs is very entertaining, and forms a good 
appendix to Dean Trench’s work on the proverbs 
of modern nations. 

Major H. W. Norman publishes A Narrative of 
the Campaign of the Delhi Army, in which he 
acted as Deputy-Adjutant. It is a graphic ac- 
count of the events which issued in the capture of 
the Great Mogul capital, and is not the less spirit- 
stirring from the fact that it is told in that simple 
and matter-of-fact style in which a true soldier is 
generally observed to give his evidence. An ap- 
pendix contains a list of all officers engaged in the 
siege, who died or were killed between the 30th of 
May, 1857, and the final capture of the place. 

The less said about a pamphlet entitled John 
Brown's “ Hard Lines,” the better. And yet it 
is not uninstructive to observe the hateful and 
hating spirit by which the enemies of religion, 
morality, and social order are animated. Such 
persons have only to speak to excite the indignant 
reprobation of all men of good feeling. 

Wild Oats is a clever story by Capn. (sic) 
Lascelles Wraxall, and displays a wonderful know- 
ledge of the class called ‘‘ Bohemians.” The hero 
begins the process of sowing'his wild oats at Oxford, 
and continues it in London, Paris, Baden, Vienna, 
Constantinople—in fact, in every capital of the 
civilized world. But though he is initiated into all 
the mysteries of play, horse-racing, prize-fighting, 
spunging-houses, &c. &c., and exposed to all the 
temptations of poverty combined with luxurious 
habits, his heart never becomes hardened nor his 
character debased. This is not, surely, true 
to nature. After fighting duels, being disin- 
herited by his uncle, joining in the revolution 
of 1848, narrowly escaping being murdered by 
garotters in Paris and shot bythe Bavarians, he 
becomes a successful literary man, and the editor 
of The Skirmisher. Having thus scattered his 
wild oats broadcast over Europe, he marries the 
object of his affections, who has also escaped con- 
tamination in a marvellous manner while living in 
the midst of it. Finally, he succeeds to a large 





fortune and the family baronetey. The only at- | 





Sir Amyas Paulet, and the heroine’s mother, 
Madame Leblanc. Sir Amyas is a proud and 
utterly selfish roué of the Chesterfield school ; 
Madame Leblanc, an Irish girl whom he has pri- 
vately married, is one of those clever women to 
whose salons the demi-monde of Paris flock for 
the sake of play and intrigue. The merit of the 
book, such as it is, consists in its perpetual move- 
ment, the variety of its melodramatic’ scenes, and 
the highly coloured pictures it gives of the life of 
the disreputable classes in all their various develop- 
ments. Yet there are some good passages, and 
the author might do better things if he would 
consent not to strain after melodramatic effects, 
and endeavour to work out the details of character 
instead. 


New Editions. 

Land, Labour and Gold; or Two Years in Victoria, with 
Visits to Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land, By William 
Howitt. Second Edition. 2 Vols. Longman and Co. 

Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. bn E. B, 
Ramsay, M.A., F.R.S.E. Second Edition, Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 

The Arts of Life. By the author of ‘Evenings at Home.’ 
New Edition, By Lucy Aikin. Longman and Co. 

The History of England, from the Accession of James the 
Second. By Lord Macaulay. Vol. IV. Longman & Co. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic: a History. By John Lothrop 
Motley. Vol.I. Routledge and Co. 

In the second edition of Land, Labour, and 

Gold, Mr. William Howitt brings down the 

history of the Australian colonies to the present 

time, and discusses the measures recently adopted 
for bringing out the resources of the country. The 
preface to this edition is enriched by a remark- 
able letter from Mr. Reade. Mr. Howitt says— 

“Mr. Charles Reade, in his novel of ‘ Never too 

Late to Mend,’ having borrowed very freely from 

this work, I have requested him to acknowledge 

the fact.” Inthe letter which follows this state- 
ment Mr. Reade takes no notice of Mr. Howitt’s 
request, but starts off with, ‘Should you ever fall 
in with a matter-of-fact romance, called ‘ Never 
too Late to Mend,’ and should you wade as far in 
it as the Australian scenes, you will not be sur- 
prised at this letter from me.” We should have 
supposed that Mr. Howitt could not have been 
surprised at receiving Mr. Reade’s letter, for the 
simple reason that he had asked Mr. Reade to write 
it. Mr. Reade then proceeds to say—‘‘ I could not 
tell you all my obligations; but some of them 

can. You restored my faith in nature. A 
pack of noodles had been out there, and came 
home and told us the air had no perfume and the 
birds no song. . . . You extinguished that 
piece of cant. You smelt the land like cowslips 
ninety miles off ; and younot only heard the birds, 
but described the song and note of each witha 
precision of detail that were invaluable. That 
passage of yours wasanugget. . . . Inshort, 
Thave taken from you far more than I could have 
taken with decency, if our two works had not been 
heterogeneous.” A cheap edition of this very in- 
structive and entertaining work on our most in- 
teresting colony is a boon to the public. 

Old traditions and remnants of ancient manners 
which have long been banished from England, 
seems till to linger in Scotland. Society, like inani- 
mate nature, is not so level there as in this country, 
and presents many features which are capable of 
much picturesque illustration. Dean Ramsay, in 
his Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character, 
has successfully caught many of these salient 
points of national life, and we are happy to see 
that this unpretending but humorous and 
amusing little work has reached a second edition. 

The number of really good children’s books 
might easily be counted, and among the first we 
should certainly place Evenings at Home, and those 
generally which have proceeded from the pens of 
the Aikinfamily. Weare happyto notice a new edi- 
tion, in a nice plain large type, of The Arts of Life, 
with such additions ard alterations, by Lucy 
Aikin, as the vast progress made during late years 
in physical discovery have rendered indispensable. 
This would be an excellent class-book for reading 
classes in our national schools. 
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Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

The Law of Treasure Trove. How can it be best Adapted 
to Accomplish Useful Results? By A, Henry Rhind. 
Edinburgh: T. Constable and Co, 

The National Gallery Difficulties Solved, at a Cost of 
Eighty Thousand instead of a Million Pounds. Long- 
man and Co, 

Annual Supplement to the Tithe Commutation Tables, for 
Ascertaining, at Sight, the Tithe Rent Charge Payable for 
1858. By Charles M. Willich. Longman and Co. 

An Anti-Septic. By Bernard Rathbone. E. Truelove. 

The Law of Treasure Trove is a very important 

pamphlet, showing the pernicious effects of ihe 

present law in producing the destruction of objests 
of national and artistic interest, and suggesting the 
properremedy. Mr. Rhind shows that the present 
law operates badly in two ways; it induces con- 
cealment when any articles formed of the precious 
metals are found, and it gives to uneducated 
persons a right, or a quasi right, over monuments 
of historical interest such as cairns and barrows, 
with the cinerary urns and celts sometimes found 
in them. The remedy he proposes was suggested 
by the Government regulations on the subject of 
such national antiquities now in force in Denmark ; 
and he urges upon our Government the necessity for 
adopting some analogous mode of proceeding. He 
proposes that in Scotland the Procurators Fiscal 
should be charged with the task of watching for 
any discovery of ancient remains; that they 
should transmit all relics to the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer, to be placed in the National Museum; 
that the actual finders should be paid the full value 
of the bullion of all such relics, with a small pre- 
mium overand above for the voluntary and speedy 
delivery of them up; together with some other de- 
tails of less importance. It is, indeed, high time 
that something were done by the authorities to 
stop the progress of wanton destruction and igno- 
rant restoration of national monuments, and we 
commend the subject and this pamphlet to the 

Society of Antiquaries. If we are ever to have a 

Minister of Public Instruction, this department 

ought to come under his jurisdiction. 

The Annual Supplement to the Tithe Commutation 
Tables will enable beneficed clergymen to see at a 
glance the amount of tithe rent-charge to which 
they are entitled for the present year, according to 
the average prices of wheat, barley, and oats, for 
the seven years preceding Christmas, 1857. It 
also contains tables showing the annual average 
prices of grain, from 1790 to the present time, 
the septennial averages since 1835, and a report of 
the progress made in the commutation of tithes. 

We were alarmed by a very socialistic quotation 
from Paley which figures on the title-page of a 
pamphlet, entitled An Anti-Septic, published by 
the bookseller Truelove ; but the pamphlet turned 
out on perusai to be a far from intemperate appeal 
to Government to assist emigration by a grant of 
public money, with some sensible suggestions as to 
the measures to be taken for its distribution and 
management. It would have been well for Mr. 
Truelove if he had confined himself to such publi- 
cations as this. 





List of New Books. 
JZEschylus ; Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts. 18mo, cl., 3s. 
Agatha’s Husband, by the Author of John Halifax, 12mo, 2s. 
Aikin’s (Lucy) Arts of Life, new ed., 18mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Anderson's (Captain R. P.) Journal of Siege of Lucknow, cl., 2s. 
Antoine de Bonneval, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Beale’s (L. 8S.) Illustrations of Urinary Deposits, &c., cl., 9s. €d. 
Blackstone (The Student’s) ; by R. M. Kerr, post 8vo, cl., 9s. 
Chambers’s (Anne) Comfort in Sleepless Nights, 8vo., cl., 3s. 6d. 
Cotton’s (Rev. G ) Instructions in Christianity, 18mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Davies’ (Rev. E. W. 8.) Algiers in 1857, post 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Defence of Lucknow ; a Diary by a Staff Officer, 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Fieming’s (W.) Vocabulary of Philosophy, 16mo, cl., 7s. 6d. 
Gibson’s (Rev. E.) Family Devotion, fep. 8vo, cl., 2s. 
(W. S.) Lectures and Essays, 8vo, cl., 9s. 
Hatchard’s (Rev. T. G.) Floweret Gathered, cl., 2s., sewed, 1s. 6d. 
Hatherell’s (Rev. J. W.) Signs of the Second Advent, 12mo, cl., 5s. 
Heiress (The) of Haughton, 12mo, bds., 2s., cl., 2s. 6d. 
Key’s (T. H.) Latin Grammar, 2nd ed., cr. 8vo, cl., 8s. 
Lindsay's (Lord) Letters on Egypt, &c., new ed., post 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Lowe’s (E. J.) Ferns, British and Exotic, Vol. II., 8vo, cl., 18s. 
Macqueen’s (J. T.) Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Mantell's Wonders of Geology, new ed., 8vo, cl., Vol. II. 7s. 6d. 
QOulita the Serf. A Tragedy, fep. 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Oxenden’s Pathway of safety, 13th 1000, fep. Svo, cl., 2s, 6d. 
Paved with Gold, by A. Mayhew, 8vo., cl., 14s. 
Phillips’s (Rev. E. P.) Sermons for the Times, fep. 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Rees’s (L. E.) Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow, 9s. 6d. 
Roscoe's (H.) Digest of the Law of Evidence at Nisi Prius, £1 10s. 
Scripture Quadrupeds, &c., sq. cl., gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Si 8.) Dicti 'y of Trade Products, 12mo, half-bd., 6s. 








Strickland’s Queens, Vols. I. to XII., 8vo, cl., Ist ed., 10s. 6d. each. 
SS ——I. tu VIII., demy 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. each. 
Train (The) Vol. LV., 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Waller’s (E.) Elements of Practical Midwifery, fcp., cl., 4s. 6d. 
Walpole’s Correspondence, $vo, cl., Vol. VITI., 10s. 6d 

Wilkins’s (W. H.) Manual of Greek Prose Composition, el., 7s. 6d. 
Youthful Echoes, by A. 8. W., fep., cl., 3s. 6d. 














ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE LITERARY FUND. 

THE annual meeting of the Society for administer- 
ing the Literary Fund will take place at two 
o’clock on Wednesday, at the rooms of the corpo- 
ration, 73, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. We 
need not remind our readers of the excellence 
of the objects promoted by this Society, nor 
of the benefits which have been conferred by it 
upon a class who are peculiarly liable to sudden 
vicissitudes of fortune. Wherever we turn we 
meet with persons who bear grateful testimony 
to the thoughtful and judicious manner in which 
the Fund has been hitherto administered. And 
those who were present at the meeting and din- 
ner of last year will not easily forget the almost 
unanimous verdict in favour of the institution, 
pronounced not only by literary men, but by 
persons of high standing, who feel an interest 
in literature, and contribute largely to the funds 
of the Society. When those who give and those 
who receive combine to express their confidence 
in the committee of the Literary Fund, there 
cannot surely be anything very rotten in its con- 
stitution. 

Nevertheless, we perceive by a pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘The Case of the Reformers in the Literary 
Fund; stated by Charles W. Dilke, Charles 
Dickens, and John Forster,’ which has been dis- 
tributed among the members, that these gentlemen 
intend again to bring forward the same arguments 
for a radical change in the constitution and func- 
tions of the Society, which have already been declared 
inconclusive at the general meetings for several 
years past. Cato, in the form of the lively novelist, 
will again be there with his delenda est Carthago. 
Perhaps he will excuse us if we venture to suggest 
that Cato, with his eternal harping on one string, 
came at last to be considered a great bore; and 
that, as a novelist may write himself out if he 
have only one class of characters and incidents at 
his command, so a reformer always frantically 
screaming out an old grievance is not likely to 
improve his case by repeated defeats. People are 
alittle tired now of the annual display of con- 
tempt for the aristocracy, and indignation at 
the misdoings of the committee. It is not 
pleasant to see those who are benefited shak- 
ing their fists in the faces of their benefactors. 
Mr. Dickens is more successful in fiction than in 
logic, in sentiment than in politics. By means of 
his novels he has, we believe, succeeded in de- 
molishing imprisonment for debt on mesne process. 
Whether the starvation of paupers, of schoolboys, 
and of suitors in Chancery have yielded to the 
powers of his pen, is, we fear, somewhat proble- 
matical. However this may be, would not the 
miseries inflicted upon authors by the Literary 
Fund be a good subject for a work of fiction ? 

To go through the ‘‘ Reformer’s Case’ para- 
graph by paragraph, and grievance by grievance, 
would be tiresome,—chiefly for this reason, that 
there is nothing in it but what has been said and 
refuted twenty times before. But there are 
some points so characteristic of the animus of the 
writers that we think it may be useful to notice 
them. We have often suspected that a thorough 
reform would be the last thing to please your 
reformer by profession. Pope said he pitied the 
man whose garden was so perfect that it could 
not be improved,; and we know that there were 
once persons in England who thought 

“ Religion was intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.” 
But we never before saw an instance of reformers 
openly laying it to the charge of their adversaries 
as an additional crime, that those adversaries had 
actually adopted the measures recommended by the 





d's(P. 8. 
Sleeman’s (W. H.) Journey through the Kingdom of Onde, £1 4s. 


pamphlet, where theauthorssum up theirgrievances, 
that amongst others they reckon the fact that, at 
their suggestion, the committee have consented to 
admit reporters to their meetings ; that they have 
consented, at the suggestion of the reformers, to 
grant annuities to literary men ; and that they, at 
the suggestion of the reformers, have ceased to 
restrict the Fund’s relief to writers of books, and 
have extended it to writers in periodicals, 

If these very important modifications of the 
Society’s rules have been carried out quietly and 
unostentatiously under the present system, why 
need the Literary Fund go to the Courtof Chancery, 
or the Charity Commissioners, or to Parliament to 
abolish its charter and to obtain a new one? Truly, 
the authors of ‘‘ the Case” must be badly off for a 
case, when they find it necessary to enrol the 
adoption of what, by their own showing, are im- 
provements among the crimes of the committee. 

The truth is, that if Mr. Dilke and his friends 
had calmly drawn the attention of the committee 
to the points in the management of the Fund 
which seemed to them to need alteration, they 
would have been listened to with respectful aiten- 
tion. But when these gentlemen began by making 
a commonplace attack upon the upper classes, such 
as we are accustomed to hear of at Chartist meet- 
ings, indulging in not very delicate personalities, 
and showing clearly that nothing but an uncon- 
ditional surrender of the ‘‘Literary Fund” into 
their hands would content them, the old sup- 
porters of that institution did not feel disposed to 
listen very favourably to their propositions. The 
committee have quietly, and without any violent 
constitutional change, at the suggestion of the 
authors of “ the Case,” altered such regulations as 
admitted of improvement. We trust that at the 
ensuing meeting they will continue to pursue this 
wise and moderate course, and to resist changes 
which must necessarily lead to vast expense, without 
ensuring a proportional return in substantial im- 
provement. 


THE CAPTURE OF CANTON. 
WE are not aware that any private letters from 
Canton have yet appeared. We therefore think 
our readers may possibly be interested in the fol- 
lowing, just received by a young lady from her 
brother, a young officer engaged in the capture of 
the city :— 
My dear . Canton, Jan. 10, 

I promised in my last letter that I would write 
to you next, so I sit down to fulfil my promise, 
though I have nothing to tell you except the taking 
of Canton, which perhaps, after all, you will not 
care about; but, however, here goes. One night 
we received orders to put four days’ provisions in 
cur havresacks, and to hold ourselves in readiness 
to embark in gunboats next morning, for convey- 
ance to the Canton side of the river. So, after 
getting my four pounds of pork boiled and my few 
traps stowed away, I embarked next morning with 
the rest of the battalion, about 5°45 a.m., just in 
time to see the bombardment commence from the 
ship and Dutch folly (a small fort in the river, on 
which four mortars and some siege rockets were 
placed). Through all this we passed, followed by 
the other battalions, and then landed at a place 
which had been fixed upon beforehand ; but soon 
after we landed :our :Brigadier’s aide-de-camp 
was carrying a message, when six Chinese rushed 
out, and before assistance could arrive, he was 
brutally murdered and his head cut off. As soon 
as we came up, the whole of us were thrown out 
to try and intercept the fellows who had gone off 
with his head, but failed. Two of his murderers 
were shot, two hung, and the other two escaped. 
We tried to encamp on several places that night, 
but they had got our range so beautifully from the 
city walls, that we were obliged to move. At 
last we found a place, where we halted ; but precious 
coll it was ; and as I had left my rug and water- 
proof sheet behind in the gunboat, you may ima- 
gine I got little sleep, especially as we were not 
allowed to light fires. The 59th and the French 
took a fort on our left in the early part of the day, 








reformers, Yet so it is. We find at page 14 of this 





and they managed to light fires. This drew a rather 
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heavy one upon themselves, which our Royal and 
Marine artillery returned with rockets and field- 

jeces. However, after passing the best part of the 
night like this, we moved on about two hours 
before daylight to support the naval brigade, who 
were going to attack a village a very short 
distance from the city wall. This the Chinese 
had evacuated. But here began the fighting of 
the day; for no sooner had the greater part of the 
force arrived in rear of the large joss house of the 
village, than they opened on us with everything 
they could fire. Our company was immediately 
thrown out to-line some trees, and to drive back 
some Tartar soldiers who were just below us ; and 
T think here was the hottest, or rather the most 
dangerous fighting of that day, at least that I saw, 
because we could only now and then see the rascals 
who were firing at us. However, I suddenly 
twigged an embrasure from which smoke was 
issuing, and I am proud to say that my sub-divi- 
sion of the company silenced a small two-gun 
battery on the wall in about ten minutes. I had 
the first shot at them with a sergeant’s rifle to try 
the range, while a man looked on to see where it 
hit the wall, so as to regulate what distance to fire 
for ; and every time a sponge or rammer appeared 
through the embrasure, half a dozen rifle bullets 
rattled about him directly, We were turned out 
of this place at last. A round shot cut away 
the branch of 2 tree, and fell about two or three 
yards to my left, and a shell brought down half the 
wall of 2 house down on us just as we were being 
relieved. Just below us was killed one of the 
finest fellows that ever trod the soil of China— 
Captain Bate, commanding the <Acteon—and 
deeply his loss was felt by everybody. One 
minute he passed by me as right as possible, and 
in another he had two bullets inside him. As we 
were retiring after having been relieved, I saw 
another poor fellow knocked over; a rocket came, 
and we hardly looked at it, they were so common ; 
but I did watch this one, and saw it pitch into a 
group who were sitting on the side of a hill, and 
next day the poor fellow was dead. I saw one 
pitch about fa yard in front of the general, who 
took it as coolly as possible. I was in hopes at 
this time that I should be able to get a mouthful of 
something, as I was precious hungry ; but no—devil 
abit; the varmint came down on our flank, and it 
took a whole battalion and two of our companies 
to keep them off. We were one of them, and pre- 
cious lucky it was that ‘we had a bank as a cover, 
for they skirmished beautifully, and kept up a 
murderous fire on us, hardly ever showing them- 
selves. I was standing half-way up the bank at 
one time, having a look round, when I was for- 
cibly pushed into the ditch, and down I came 
with a bang. I turned round, and was just about 
to ask the fellow what he meant, when he said, 
“Do you see that, sir? that passed about a foot 
over your head.” And sure enough these black- 
guards had seen me on the bank, and had let drive 
arocket at me. Soon after this a young man- 
darin came out from behind a place with about 
half a dozen soldiers, and commenced waving his 
flag over his head; upon which I had a shot at 
him, and so ‘had several others, and though the 
ground was torn up all round him he did not move. 
Unfortunately for him, a sergeant who is a very 
good shot dropped him; and another big China- 
man trying to carry him away, was also dropped 
by the same sergeant, who shot two more in as 
many minutes. While we were keeping these fel- 
lows off, the French, our own Naval Brigade, and 
some of our company scaled the walls, and spread 
out along them. We soon followed them, and 
after we were all safely in, I’m hanged if they 
did not put our company on guard at a gate, 
where the Chinamen tried to burn us out, and 
kept us awake all night; so I had- no sleep 
and nothing to eat for two days, till I was almost 
going to sleep as I walked about. We hitherto 
have been on the walls, but the other day a large 
force went into the city from different points, and 
we captured old Yeh himself, the Tartar general, 
and the Lieut.-Governor. We sent Yeh down to 
Hong Kong, and have become great friends with 





the others, who are under our protection, and gone 
back to their homes with a body-guard of our men, 
and Colonel Holloway as Governor of Canton. The 
inhabitants seem to have got over their fright of us. 
T am afraid I shall not be able to get anything to 
bring home to you, as I have only been able to loot 
some pigs and fowls yet. There is a provost-mar- 
shal and a large staff always cruising about. Ask 
papa what that means, and he will tell you ; how- 
ever, if I can get anything worth having, I will 
keep it for you. My dearest love to all, and 
believe me ever, 
Your affectionate brother, 
M. Sr. J. 

P.S.—I never spun such a long-winded affair 

before. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


Literatur: is fairly represented in Lord Derby’s 
administration. The noble Premier himself, when 
Lord Stanley, ‘wrote a little book, ‘Conversations on 
the,Parables,’ Thenew Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Disraeli, like his predecessors, Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, is distinguished as an 
author. Lord John Manners is the poet of the 
present Cabinet, as Lord Carlisle was of the late 
Ministry. Sir Bulwer Lytton would have had a 
seat in the Cabinet, had there not been doubts 
about his re-election for Herefordshire. Mr. 
Samuel Warren will support the Government, if 
he should indeed not be a member of it. Lord 
Stanley and Sir John Pakington have published 
nothing in their own names, except addresses as 
presidents of sections of the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science at Birmingham ; but 
the new Secretary of the Colonies is understood to 
have written anonymously to a considerable ex- 
tent. Mr. Adderley, the Vice-President of the 
Council on Education, is an accomplished writer ; 
and, if we are not mistaken, Mr. Sotheron Est- 
court, before he received his second name, was a con- 
tributor to some of our leading journals. Lord 
Malmesbury is the son of the diplomatist whose 
diaries and correspondence were published in four 
octavo volumes; and Lord Carnarvon’s father 
wrote a pleasant book of travels in Portugal and 
Gallicia, Lord Colchester, the new Postmaster- 
General, was for some time President of the Geo- 
graphical Society. 

This week’s obituary contains the name of 
Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S., whose statistical 
works have long been held in high reputation. 
His ‘ History of Prices from 1792 to 1856,’ in five 
volumes, published at intervals, will form a valu- 
able record of national events during the period ; 
throwing light on public and political, as well as on 
commercial and agricultural progress. The first 
two volumes appeared about thirty years since ; the 
last'was published in 1856. On monetary affairs, his 
views were published in his ‘ Inquiry into the Cur- 
rency Principle,’ and ‘ Considerations on the State 
of the Currency.’ Mr. Tooke was one of the 
founders and zealous promoters of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, being at that 
time a close associate of Henry Brougham, Francis 
Horner, and other leaders of popular opinion. He 
was also one of the originators of the Statistical 
Society, of which he was for some time the Presi- 
dent. He died on Tuesday, in his 84th year. 

In conferring the dignity of K.C.B. upon 
Colonel Larcom, R.E., Under Secretary for Ireland, 
the late Government paid a just tribute, not only 
to political merit, but to high scientific and literary 
attainments. Colonel Larcom was for many years 
engaged on the Irish Ordnance Survey, and acted 
as one of the commissioners for improving the navi- 
gation of the Shanon. He was also a constant 
contributor to the proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

One of Lord Palmerston’s last official acts was 
to send a donation of 1007. to Mrs. Mogridge, 
widow of the popular writer, known by the nom de 
plume of ‘‘ Old Humphrey.” 

The canonry of Christ Church, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Bull, falls to Mr. A, P. Stanley, in 


virtue of his office as Regius Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History. His promotion vacates a canonry 
at Canterbury worth 1000/. a year, with an excel- 
lent house in one of the pleasantest counties in 
England. This will give the public the means of 
judging whether the present Government will 
follow the bad example of their predecessors in 
conferring ecclesiastical honours on men better ac- 
quainted with the peerage than the Greek Testa- 
ment. 

The bookseller, Edward Truelove, was on Satur- 
day commitied for trial by Mr. Henry, the magis- 
trate at Bow Street, on the charge of publishing a 
libellous pamphlet on Tyrannicide. - His solicitor, 
Mr. Leverson, stated that the book had been with- 
drawn from circulation, not because there was any 
harm in it, but because Truelove was not in a posi- 
tion to contend successfully with Government. It 
is one of the most difficult problems of Government 
to say where the liberty of individuals is to yield to 
the good of the whole community. No laws can 
draw the line exactly. ach case must be judged 
by its own merits. And, after all, public opinion, 
acting through the daily press, is our best security 
that the days of Eldon will not return. There can 
be no doubt, at least, that a man who openly advo- 
cates political assassination should be restrained 
from disseminating his obnoxious doctrines among 
the uneducated and easily, excited classes of the 
community. 

The ordinary powers of machinery are not suffi- 
cient to print the great organ of English public 
opinion, and Mr. Whitworth, the well-known ma- 
chinist, has been engaged to construct a monster 
steam-press for the oracle of Printing House Square. 
Tt will be capable of turning off upwards of twenty 
thousand copies an hour. 

Our annual trials bring to light, from time to 
time, the astounding fact that we English of the 
nineteenth century are still the victims of the most 
debasing superstitions. An impostor or fanatic, 
named John Hodgson, has been sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment for practising as a conjuror 
at Halifax. His nefarious deeds were brought to 
light by the fact that a girl named Ambler, who 
had consulted him, went raging mad in conse- 
quence of his telling her that she would be unfor- 
tunate in love unless she read the first chapter of 
Ruth. The Bible, it appears, is regarded by these 
people with a sort of superstitious awe, which leads 
them to make a conjuring book of it. On being 
apprehended, Hodgson was found to have around 
his waist a belt inscribed with cabalistic cha- 
racters. 

The ‘Home News,’ (Indian weekly paper) 
states that the party which accompanies Dr. Living- 
stone, comprises his brother, a skilled economic 
botanist, and a mining geologist, besides an engi- 
neer for the steam-launch. They take with them 
an iron house, which is to be set up at the con- 
fluence of the Kafue and Zambesi, where the 
nucleus of a future settlement is to be formed. The 
same writer adds that another vessel has been sent 
out to Dr. Barker, to supply the loss of his steamer 
wrecked on the Kroona, and to enable him to pursue 
his voyage of discovery. It is to be feared that 
this delay will be very prejudicial to the success of 
his expedition. 

Dr. Livingstone is to sail to-day from Liverpool, 
for the Zambesi river, in the new steam-ship, the 
Pearl, a beautiful vessel just built under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John Laird. The river launch, also 
the work of Mr. Laird, is to be taken out on board 
the Peart. 

We believe that there is in this country a society 
for promoting Judaism among Christians ; a new 
sect, of somewhat the same kind, has been formed 
at Wurtemberg. Its members are called the 

‘Friends of Jerusalem ;”’ their leading object is to 
rebuild the Temple of Solomon, and to re-establish 
the Jewish commonwealth as a theocracy. They 
have collected 5420 florins as a building fund, 

Another horse-tamer has appeared; his name 
is Daniel Sullivan, and he is said to be a grandson 
of the old, and a son of the late ‘‘Sullivan the 
Whisperer.” The secret has been transmitted 
| from father to son in his family. He has challenged 
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Rarey, his American rival, to a trial of skill,—a 
very Hibernian proceeding in many respects. 

A Dublin paper of Saturday states that the 
materials of Mr. Gordon Cumming’s exhibition 
have been seized by the police, to cover the sum of 
1007. in which Mr. Cumming was bound over to 
appear at the police-office, to answer a charge of 
indecency. 

The first number of a new monthly periodical 
called ‘The Bookseller: A Handbook of British 
and Foreign Literature,’ was published on the Ist 
of last month, and promises to be very useful to 
booksellers, literary men, book-buyers, secretaries 
of book clubs, and all, in short, who are interested 
in the literature of the day. It contains announce- 
ments of sales of literary property, trade chanes 
and gossip, and a catalogue raisonné of all the 
publications of the past month, with announve- 
ments of those immediately forthcoming. To this 
succeed short notices of the most remarkable hooks 
of the day. The following story may be classed 
among the curiosities of literature:—As Mr. 
Murray, the publisher, was pacing the deck of a 
Mediterranean steamer, he fell into conversation 
with a stranger, who told him that he had been 
exploring and travelling in Africa, and intended 
on his return to England to write an account of 
his travels. The stranger wav Dr. Livingstor. ; 
and Mr. Murray was so charmed with his conver- 
sation that he then and there agreed to give him 
two thousand guineas for the projected book. We 
believe that Mr. Murray, with his usual liberality, 
has presented Dr. Livingston with a considerable 
sum in addition, since the great success of the 
work. 

Tt has been suggested by Mr. George Greenland, 
that the booksellers should provide a fund for the 
purpose of obtaining admission into Christ’s Hos: 
pital and other ancient foundation schools, for the 
children of needy members of the trade. As an 
amendment upon this plan, it is proposed to raise 
an annual sum of 500/., or even less, for the pur- 
pose of educating such children at a day-school in 
London, or a boarding-school in the country. This 
latter scheme seems to us to be a very practical 
one, and decidedly an improvement on the former. 

St. David’s Day gave a bleak and wintry wel- 
come this year to the long boats at Eton for the 
commencement of the rowing season, though more 
favourable to the festive gathering of Ancient 
Britons at the Freemasons’ Tavern in the evening. 
There was a good muster of Pughs, Joneses, Wil- 
liamses, Owens, and other patriotic and benevolent 
Welshmen, under the presidency of Lord Dynevor ; 
while Mr. Ellis Roberts was the bard or harpist of 
the feast. The most interesting statement in the 
report was, that the new school at Ashford is 
nearly ready for the reception of the scholars, who 
will doubtless be improved by the removal to a 
country situation. There are now,110 boys and 
70 girls in the society's schools, 

The Printers’ Pension Society held its annual 
meeting this week—Mr. Eyre, of the Queen’s 
Printing House, in the chair. The report was 
satisfactory ; the funded property amounting to 
8500/., and the annual revenue increasing. The 
Caxton Pension is not yet instituted. It is pro- 
posed that, as soon as a sum is collected sufficient 
to produce 25/. yearly, a pension for life will be 
conferred on a member of the society above sixty 
years of age, who has for twenty-five years been a 
subscriber to its funds, and who will be called the 
Caxton Pensioner. It will be a worthy memorial 
of the English father of the craft. 

The increasing interest taken in the literature of 
foreign countries is one of the most pleasing symp- 
toms of our time. We may hope by this means to 
rub off some of our insular prejudices, and to be a 
little less intensely national in our notions. We 
therefore hail with pleasure the promised appear- 
ance of ‘The Continental Review,’ a weekly 
periodical, in which questions relating to foreign 
politics and literature will be discussed. France has 
already acted upon this idea ; and the first number 
of the ‘ Revue Germanique,’ devoted chiefly to the 

literature of Germany, is now before us. 


The Earl of Malmesbury has appointed as private 





secretary Mr. Wolff, son of the well-known lin- 
guist and traveller, the Rev. Dr. Wolff, whose ad- 
ventures in Bokhara, in search of Colonel Conolly 
and Captain Stoddart, excited so much interest 
throughout the East as well as in Europe. 

A special meeting of the Council of the Society 
of Arts has been summoned to decide as to the 
proposal for having another international exhi- 
bition in 1861, or any other year ; and also to take 
into consideration the exact character and scope of 
the undertaking. After the success of the exhi- 
bition of 1851, and the important benefits it is 
acknowledged to have produced, there is every 
reason to expect that a repetition of the event 
would be advantageous. By a decennial exhi- 
bition, the industrial and inventive progress of this 
country at least would be perceived, as the pro- 
gress of wealth and population is by the decennial 
census. The new building might be erected on 
part of the ground at South Kensington, pur- 
chased out of the profits of the Crystal Palace of 
Hyde-park. 

Mr. Webb, author of the anti-slavery novel, 
‘The Garies and their Friends,’ has received 
through the late Postmaster-General, the Duke of 
Argyll, an appointment in the Jamaica Post-office, 
of the value of 200/. a-year. The immediate 
motive to this considerate patronage was that the 
health of Mrs. Webb requires her residence in a 
warm climate. Since she gave her dramatic read- 
ings of Shakspeare and of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
in this country, she has been living at Cannes, on 
account of pulmonary disease being threatened. 

Earl Stanhope has been elected Lord Rector 
of Marischal College, Aberdeen, and Mr. Stirling, 
of Keir, one of the Rector’s assessors. Lord Kin- 
naird and Mr. Grant Duff, M.P., were also nomi- 
nated for the rectorship, but Lord Stanhope had 
a large majority in three of the four nations into 
which the voters are divided. 

Mr. Thackeray is to preside at the annual 
dinner of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 29th inst, 

The Fothergillian gold medal for the present 
year has been awarded by the Council of the 
Medical Society of London to Dr. Herbert Barker, 
of Bedford, for his essay on the influence of mala- 
ria and miasmata in the production of the following 
diseases—typhus and typhoid fevers, cholera, and 
the exanthemata. 

We have more than once mentioned that a most 
important work, consisting of the ‘Correspond- 
ence of Napoleon I.,’ was in preparation by the 
French Government. We have now to announce, 
that the first volume of it, a quarto, of 800 pages, 
has just been printed at the Imperial Printing- 
office in Paris, in the very highest style of modern 
typographical art. The contents of the volume 
begin with the siege of Toulon, which Napoleon 
himself justly considered as the commencement of 
his public life ; and ends with the defeat of Wurm- 
ser, in the Italian campaign. From the very long 
time this one volume has been in preparation, it 
seems likely that it will require many years to com- 
plete the work. The correspondence is being pre- 
pared for publication by a special commission of 
eminent official personages, M. P. Merimée, of 
the French Academy, being, however, the only 
one of them who is of literary note. In addi- 
tion toa careful consultation of the letters and 
other documents of Napoleon, not fewer than 
65,600 in number, existing in the government 
offices, the archives, and the public libraries of 
France, appeals have been addressed to foreign 
sovereigns, governments, and institutions, the 
members of Napoleon’s family, the families of the 
principal personages of the Empire, and private 
individuals of all degrees and all countries, to com- 
municate letters or other documents emanating 
from him, which they may happen to possess ; and 
these appeals have been readily responded to. 
Moreover, all the books published about Napoleon, 
stated to be some 10,000 in number, have been 
examined. Of the immense mass of letters in 


existence very few are in the actual handwriting of 
Napoleon—his practice having been to dictate— 








but the authenticity of all given, or to be given in 
the collection, is alleged to be undoubted. Each 
letter is, too, says the commissioner, to be given 
exactly as it was written, even though it may hap. 
pen to contain bitter censure on individuals. Pre. 
fixed to the first volume, is a report of the com. 
mission on the manner in which they haye 
executed the task confided to them; but it is 
written in such an inflated style, that it had better 
far have been omitted. 

It is said that the publicity which the trial of 
the conspirators of the Rue Lepelletier has ob- 
tained, is owing to the private orders of the Em- 
peror. Two sets of the proof-sheets of the reports, 
one corrected for publication, the other exactly as 
it came from the pens of the short-hand writers, 
were submitted by the Minister of the Interior to 
the Emperor. The Emperor directed that in the 
report in the ‘ Moniteur,’ nothing, even in M. Jules 
Favre’s speech, should be omitted. From this it 
seems likely that Louis Napoleon is, or wishes to 
appear, more liberal than his ministers. It is, in 
fact, the great defect of a despotic power, that it is 
at the mercy, more or less, of its entowrage. 

It is stated in the Oficial Journal of the Two 
Sicilies, that the total number of those killed in 
the late earthquake amounts to 9350, and the 
total number of the wounded to 1359. It is a 
curious fact, that the number of dead should go 
far exceed the number of wounded. 

The funeral obsequies of Father Ravignan, the 
celebrated preacher, were performed at St. Sulpice 
on the Ist of March. France has always been 
celebrated for its preachers. In the middle ages, 
St. Bernard ; in the 17th and 18th centuries, Mas- 
sillon, Bourdaloue, and Bossuet ; and in our own 
days, Lacordaire and Ravignan, have sustained her 
reputation for sacred oratory. 

The importance of cheap literature as a means 
of educating the lower classes cannot be over- 
rated ; and, accordingly, those who are inte- 
rested in the progress of civilization have turned 
their attention to the subject for some years back. 
The first effort to improve the literature of the 
people was made by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge ; but when the books were 
published, the difficulty of getting the lower orders 
to buy them still remained. To effect this object, 
the aid of hawkers or colporteurs has been called 
in. In France, the matter is, of course, taken into 
the hands of the Government ; and the Minister of 
the Interior peeps into the pedlar’s pack to see that 
he carries nothing but what is deemed by that high 
functionary to be wholesome intellectual food. 
In England, the matter is taken up, more nostro, 
by local societies, formed chiefly, we believe, of 
the High Church clergy. There is now scarcely a 
country which has not its Book-hawking Society,and 
the experiment is, we believe, proving satisfactory. 
The book-hawker seems the necessary complement 
of the schoolmaster, and may be said, literally, to 
be now ‘‘abroad.” Our only fear is, that the 
colporteur may be too much of a religious mis- 
sionary. The fanatical element is strong among 
the lower classes ; and their reason and imagination 
ought to be cultivated simultaneously with their 
religious instincts, or the result will be super- 
stition. 

The American ladies seem determined to vindi- 
cate their claim to an equality with the stronger 
sex. We learn that two ladies are engaged in re- 
porting the proceedingsof Congress— Miss Fanning, 
for the ‘Charleston Courier,’ and Miss White, for 
the ‘ Boston Post.’ 
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FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

[Second Notice.] 
THE objects of interest in this year’s exhibition ara 
so numerous and varied, that we are induced again 
to draw attention to some works which were un- 

avoidably passed over in our previous notice. 

Mr. Ansdell appears here with one of his 
Spanish subjects—a work of such elaborate care and 
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fineness of delineation, as to contribute very highly 
to the rank and value of the exhibition. The 
artist’s pencil has indulged with a sort of self: 
conscious mastery in the painting of the oxen and 
mules, which are perfect in their way. At the 
same time, the human subjects have not been neg- 
lected. The composition of the picture may be 
thought a little too long and straggling, and the 
peasants have a decided look of standing like 
models to be painted, but the execution is of the 
finest kind. In the background, as often before, 
Seville cathedral is seen in the horizon. 

Mr. Dawson again exhibits one of his compre- 
hensive views on the Thames, including West- 
minster Bridge and the New Houses of Parliament 
(539). The fire of imagination in this poetical 
painter is not more remarkable than his facile 
power of execution. He displays something of the 
feeling of Turner for natural effects upon a grand 
scale, aided by the presence of expanded water, 
glowing skies, and volumes of perceptible air. 
His fault, if it be one, has been in this instance to 
see only too faithfully the dirty vapours that pour 
down from Lambeth over Mr. Barry’s fretted pin- 
nacles, and to dwell too literally upon the unctuous 
indecencies of the river. But Mr. Dawson’s sur- 
prising success shows him to be an inspired artist. 

Mr. Buckner contributes four subjects in the 
effeminate style with which all have been long 
familiar, such as Pio della Campagna (75) and the 
Contadina (337). The Fowntain (441), however, 
is a change for the worse in point of sentiment. 
Here a pointed contrast lies between the face of a 
wrinkled old woman and that of a hard-featured 
young one; but the expression of both is, to say 
the least of it, unfortunate. 

Mr. Desanges exhibits a marvellous accumula- 
tion of rouge and millinery in his portrait (?) Z’In- 
cognita (259), and a like flimsy taste is to be dis- 
cerned in the Harly Déjedner (299), by Mr. Gush. 
These works are noticeable only because they are 
preitinesses not absolutely without expression, but 
they lie on the extreme boundary where art verges 
into mere ornament. 

An error in good taste has also been committed 
by Mr. Dicksee, in his second picture, The Young 
Pretender (501). The idea of a young child offer- 
ing her breast to her doll, is surely a grossly vulgar 
one ; and the fault is heightened by the forced ex- 
pression of the child, and absurd colouring of the 
toy she holds in her arms. It is seldom that this 
clever artist makes such a mistake. Playmates 
(10) is a favourable instance of his powers, though 
rather tame in colouring. 

Two amusing scenes of London life and manners 
are presented by Mr. Ritchie—evident attempts in 
the path struck out with such signal success by 
Mr. Frith. It is no disparagement to Mr. Ritchie 
to say he is not up to the mark of his distinguished 
guide; but these two pictures are not only evi- 
dences of a vast amount of care and labour, but 
may be examined with real interest. The skating 
scene, A Winter Day (281), is the best of the two, 
not only from the animated action, but from the 
skilful treatment of the background. It is diffi- 
cult to say why Mr. Ritchie has failed of complete 
success ; it is, perhaps, because his motives are a 
little too transparent and boisterous, and the action 
not quite simple enough for nature. His figures 
and groups are the result rather of reflection than 
observation. With this drawback, there is great 
merit, and greater promise in these scenes. The 
second is A Summer Day in Hyde Park (449). 

Amongst other figure painters, Mr. Selous is con- 
spicuous with a gay group of two rustic figures—an 
anxious youth putting the momentous question to 
& supremely indifferent damsel. The scene is 
heightened with bright colouring, and gives true 
youthful expression. The Turn of a Straw (93) is 
the appropriate title. 

A remarkable picture by Mr. Cobbett, called 
Daughters of Eve (465), also attracts the eye. The 
subject is a scene in an orchard, where two girls 
are gathering apples. On the ground on the 
spectator’s right is a crimson cloth, painted with 








ment of the trees, the spectator is forcibly reminded 
of the schools before Raphael ; and it would really 
seem as though Mr. Cobbett had left his fisher- 
men’s children by the shore, and his shepherd lads 
and lasses on the Welsh mountains, to drink at the 
well of pure Italian antiquity. The change is a 
significant one. 

Mr. Woolmer, of the British Artists, also adds 
to the variety of figure subjects in two instances, 
Disappointment (139) and Hope (184). Mr. Wy- 
burd’s one picture, called Zmmortelles (124), is well 
worth attention. The expression, as usual, is re- 
served, but the execution is highly refined ; and 
some pleasing contrasts of colour, form, and texture 
have been attained. Hawthorn Gathering (482), 
by C. J. Lewis, is a large and elaborate study, in 
the style of a follower of Maclise. There is much 
to admire in this picture, notwithstanding its ma- 
nifest imperfections. The figure by J. D. Wing- 
field, Maud (263), is elegant and carefully finished, 
but surely defective in drawing. Mr. A. Cor- 
bould has a clever Sketch (128); and a small 
enamel (405), after Sir J. Reynolds, by W. Essex, 
attracts attention. We have here also some of the 
groups with which the names of Messrs. F. and W. 
Underhill are inseparably associated; of these, 
A Romp in a Hayfield (361) is conspicuous. Two 
small but carefully executed figure pictures by H. 
O’Neil appear to be a great advance upon former 
works. These are a Rachel (232)—who, by the 
way, looks very young for her age—and Medora 
(251). 

The Return of Sir Harry Lee (524), by E. 
Hughes, is a picture of some importance, and, 
though remarkably unassuming in style, its merits 
are by no means small. The figures of the old 
knight, in his hall at Woodstock, and of his 
daughters, are characteristic, and the latter full of 
grace and refinement. A scene with Spanish 
mendicants (194), by Edwin Lay, is also a picture 
distinguished for careful and skilful composition. 
There is something of the clearness and massive- 
ness of Ward in this study. A painting (qy. por- 
traits ?) of Two Boys with a Goldfinch (61), is firmly 
and broadly painted by J. Harwood; and there is 
a good study of a Boy and Bubble (305), by J. T. 
Peele. But of pictures of domestic life there is an 
endless variety ; amongst them the following may 
be pointed out: A Hard Word (27), by W. Hems- 
ley; A Cottage Window (102), by G. Wells; 
Rural Gossip (110), by W. Bromley, where the 
newness of attire of the worthy couple is an espe- 
cial source of satisfaction ; A Domestic Scene (111), 
by D. W. D. Deane ; The Domestic (292), a really 
excellent figure, carefully and ably painted, in the 
French school of Frére and others, by J. M. 
Atkinson. 

Il Ventaglio (40) is the incognito of a portrait by 
Mr. R. Rothwell, and is marked by much elegance. 
An Alarm in India (551) is an ambitious attempt 
to realize some of the recent horrors, not wholly 
unsuccessful; and A Hop- Wreath (290) is a small 
study of a beautiful subject (qy. Raffaellesque?) by 
L. Holloway. 

The studies of foreign scenery are in many in- 
stances remarkably good. Mr. Holland has one, 
the Fountain di San Giorgio, Genoa, which is full of 
curious detail, particularly in the various strange 
objects arranged round the fountain, and abounds 
with bright and subtle harmonies of colour. It 
breaks down, however, woefully in the nearer 
figures—as, for example, in that of the monk and 
lady in the boat on the left. 

Mr. Hering is very conspicuous on this occasion 
with a large and, on the whole, pleasing picture, 
Mountain Road near Arona, Lago Maggiore (345). 
It seems to be only a little made up, with here and 
there canvas to let. Varenna (89) is another 
scene, placid and harmonious as before. The 
Rescue (197) is a mysterious sea-scene, by J. 
Danby. Shipwrecked sailors on a raft in the fore- 
ground are hailing a ship, from which a boat has 
already set out to rescue them. All around isa 
dead tropical calm. How the ship and raft ever 
met under such circumstances is marvellous, 


though not impossible. Mr. Stanfield (G. C.) has 
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Roman Baths at Treves (231). Anything more 
like the original cannot be imagined ; it is as true 
as if it had been—which perhaps it was—studied 
from a photograph, Saarburg (330) is another 
excellent picture. Mr. Linton contributes An 
Ancient Roman Tomb (223) (qy. where’), and a 
Roman River Scene (396), both small studies, but 
in that masterly style of impasto which has so 
few followers in this branch of art. Then a Lake 
of Como (219), by T. Danby, is a broad expanse of 
pellucid water, shot with streaks of pearly grey, 
orange, and pink, and surrounded by mountains 
enveloped in a warm dreamy haze. Frank Dillon 
represents the Island of Phila (495), under a weird 
sunset ; Harry Johnson, the 7'yrolese Alps (459) by 
firelight ; and Mr. C. H. Stanley, a Belgian Inte- 
rior (269). Mr. Hardwicke has been to Switzer- 
land, Mr. W. Callow to Venice, appearing with a 
view in oils, on this occasion, of the Rialto (88). 
Mr. Wood. is to be seen, with all his exquisite 
minuteness of finish and richness, though uni- 
formity, of colouring, in the Cathedral of Sens (91), 
and Mr. Hoyes, A.R.H.A., has been looking at 
Turner’s Calais Pier, in his spirited study of Wind 
against Tide—Ostend Pier (360). 

As to home scenery, there is nothing very re- 
markable. Mr. Cooper's Cattle (21), Mr. Bod- 
dington’s Landscape (442), and the Thames (276), 
by E. C. Williams, are such as may have been 
seen in every London exhibition for many years 
past. Mr. Niemann has, however, a very pretty 
and elaborate View on the Eden, near Carlisle 
(3); and Mr. Pettit an excellent small landscape, 
Borrowdale (426). Amongst the minor studies 
may be noticed, View in Downton Park (53), by R. 
Clothier; a Valley near Beddgelert (66), by A. W. 
Williams ; Mid-day, Binfield, Berks (109), by W. 
S. Rose; A Break in the Clouds (234), by C. Leslie; 
and The Beech Avenue (493), by C. R. Stanley. 

There are also the sea-pieces of Mr. Knell (142 
and 166), Mr. Earl’s dogs (262 and 494), and cattle 
(329), by Horlar. 

Fruit and flowers are unusually abundant this 
January. First there is Mr. Lance, with a splendid 
display of colour and texture, including one of his 
famous peacocks (152) ; then Camellias (13), and 
Roses and Geraniums (287), by Mrs. Renier ; 
Honeysuckle (419), by Miss Metrie ; and other spe- 
cimens by Miss Stannard (39), H. Chaplin (103), 
and E. G. Bullock (226). 

Amongst a few specimens of sculpture, Jeph- 
tha’s Daughter (588), by Mrs. Thornycroft; a 
Statuette of Eve and the Serpent (586), by J. 8. 
Westmacott ; and a small Sappho in marble (557), 
by P. Van Linden, are the most noticeable compo- 
sitions. 


The late Mr. Prince Hoare bequeathed to the 
Governors of the Foundling Hospital the well- 
known cartoon, by Raphael, of the Murder of the 
Innocents. Having no place to hang it in, the 
Governors, in 1840, lent it to the National Gallery. 
They have now appropriated a room to the pic- 
tures and other works of art belonging to the in- 
stitution, and have claimed the cartoon, which has 
accordingly been removed from the National Gal- 
lery to the Foundling Hospital. The collection 
comprises, besides this cartoon, some interesting 
pictures by Hogarth, Reynolds, Wilson, and other 
painters of the English school, and a few statues 
by Roubillac and Rhysbrack. 

The city of Amiens is about to erect within its 
walls a statue of Lhomond, the grammarian, the 
Lindley Murray of France, who was born in its 
neighbourhood. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

Tur Royal Society of Musicians held its one 
hundred and twentieth anniversary festival on 
Thursday evening, at the Freemasons’ Hall. 
Viscount Ranelagh was in the chair, supported by 
a large number of gentlemen distinguished in 
musical and artistic circles. The expenditure last 
year exceeded the receipts by 155/., but the gene- 
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2500/. was disbursed in charity since last. meeting 
at a cost of about 2301., of which 1601. was for 
officers’ salaries. Few benevolent institutions effect 
so much good at so small an expense. 

A new farce, by Messrs. Yates and Harrington, 
at the Lyceum, is the only dramatic novelty of the 
week. Double Dummy is the title, and the plot 
turns on a series of complications and equivocal 
situations, which appear to compromise the mutual 
fidelity of a married couple, but which turn out to 
be groundless mistakes. The scene is a shop, one 
side of which is occupied by the husband, Mr. 
Biddles (Mr. Toole) as a hairdresser, and the other 
by Mrs. Biddles (Mrs. Mellon) as a milliner. Ino 
the incidents and the dialogue some of the prevail- 
ing fashions and follies pertaining to personal 
appearance and costume in both sexes are cleverly 
and amusingly caricatured. 

Mr. Barney Williams has been amusing the au- 
diences at the Adelphi this week with the humours 
of Rory O’ More. 

It is announced that Mrs. Wilkins, widow of 
the late Serjeant Wilkins, is to play Widow Green 
in Sheridan Knowles’ comedy of The Love Chase, 
on Monday next, at the Haymarket. 





The Musical Association of the towns of Mann- 
heim, Mentz, Darmstadt, and Wiesbaden, will 
give its annual festival this year at Wiesbaden, in 
the course of the month of September, and selec- 
tions from the works of Hadyn, Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Schubert will be executed. The 
festival will last two days. The first festival 
of the Association took place at Darmstadt in 
1856, and the second at Mannheim in 1857. 

M. Mario Uchard, who gained great success at 
the Théatre Francais, at Paris, some months ago, 
by the production of a comedy called La Fiammina, 
had represented last Monday evening at that 
house a new comedy, in five acts, entitled Le 
Retour du Mari. It, however, was, if nota failure, at 
least not by any means such a success as had been 
calculated on. The piece is described to us as very 
badly constructed, the interest ceasing with the 
third act; as being in several parts flat and heavy ; 
and as sometimes violating conventional propriety ; 
whilst some of its personages are stated to be in- 
significant and commonplace, and others exagge- 
rated. On the other hand it has, it appears, scenes 
that are effective, and it is not devoid of flashes of 
wit, 

At the Vaudeville Theatre in Paris, a comedy in 
three acts, entitled Le Pamphletaire, has been 
represented during the past week. It is meant to 
satirise the principal follower of a very ignoble 
calling, which of late years has been extremely 
prosperous in Paris—the publication of private 
scandal respecting noted personages. But the 
author, a M. Andr’ Thomas by name, is not a 
genius, and is wholly unversed in stage-craft; so 
that bis play very nearly brcke down on the first 
night, in spite of the proverbial indulgence of first- 
night audiences, and it has not gained popularity 
by subsequent performances. 

Russian papers announce the death of the well- 
known musical critic, Alexander Ulibischeff, in 
Nishni-Novgorod. He was the author of, valu- 
able works on Beethoven and Mozart. 

A new débutante has appeared on the Weimar 
stage, in the person of the Countess Merfeld, one 
of the noble family of Bissmark-Schonhausen. 
She comes out under the nom de guerre of Feldern, 
and is said to be extremely pretty, but no longer 
very young. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Institution.— Feb. 12th. —H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort, K.G., D.C.L., F.R.S., Vice- 
Patron, in the chair. Professor Faraday, D.C.L., 
F.R.S8., on ‘ Remarks on Static Induction. After 
referring to the simple case of evolution of elec- 
tricity by the friction of flannel and shell-lac, and 
tracing the effect upon their separation into ordi- 
dinary cases of induction, and after calling atten- 
tion to induction as action at a distance, and 
through the intervening matter, Mr. Faraday 








proceeded to examine closely the means by which 
the state of the intervening substance would be 
truly ascertained, choosing sulphur as the body, 
because of its admirable non-conducting condition, 
and its high specific inducting capacity. It is 
almost impossible to take a block of sulphur out 
of paper, or from off the table, without finding it 
electric ; if, however, a small spirit-lamp flame be 
moved for a moment before its surface at about an 
inch distance, it will discharge it perfectly. Being 
then laid on the cap of the electrometer it will 
probably not cause divergence of the gold leaves ; 
but the proof that it is in no way excited is not 
quite secure until a piece of uninsulated tinfoil or 
metal has been laid loosely on the upper surface. 
If there be any induction across the sulphur, due 
to the feeble excitement of the surfaces by oppo- 
site electricities, such a process will reveal it: a 
second application of the flame will remove it en- 
tirely. When a plate of sulphur is excited on one 
side only, its application to the electrometer does 
not tell at once which is the excited side. With 
either face upon the cap the charge will be of the 
same kind, but with the excited side downwards 
the divergence will be much, and the application 
of the uninsulated tinfoil to the top surface will 
cause a moderate diminution, which will return as 
the tinfoil is removed ; whereas, with the excited 
side upwards, the first divergence of the leaves 
will be less, and the application of the tinfoil on 
the top will cause considerable diminution. The 
approximation of the flame towards the excited 
side will discharge it entirely. The application 
near the unexcited side will also seem partly to 
discharge it, for the effect on the electrometer will 
be greatly lessened ; but the fact is, that the flame 
will have charged the second surface with the 
contrary electricity. When therefore the originally 
excited surface is laid down upon the cap of the 
electrometer, a diminished divergence will be ob- 
tained, and it is only by the after application of 
uninsulated tinfoil upon the upper surface that the 
full divergence due to the lower surface is obtained. 
Being aware of these points, which are necessary 
to safe manipulation, and proceeding to work with 
a plate of sulphur in the field of induction before 
described, the following results are obtamed. A 
piece of uncharged sulphur being placed in the 
induction field, perpendicular to the lines of in- 
ductive force, and retained there, even for several 
minutes, provided all be dry and free from dust 
and small particles, when taken out and examined 
by the electrometer, either without or with the 
application of the superposed tinfoil, is found with- 
out any charge. A gilt plate carrier, if introduced 
in the same position and then withdrawn, is found 
entirely free of charge. If the sulphur plate be in 
place, and then the carrier be introduced and made 
to touch the face of the sulphur, then separated a 
small space from it, and brought away and ex- 
amined, it is found without any charge, and that 
whether applied to either one side or the other of the 
block of sulphur. So that any of these bodies, 
which may have been thrown into a polarized or 
peculiar condition whilst under induction, must 
have lost that state entirely when removed from 
the induction, and have resumed their natural con- 
dition. Assuming, however, that the sulphur had 
become electrically polarized in the direction of 
the lines of induction, and that therefore whilst in 
the field one face was positive and the other nega- 
tive, the mere touching of two or three points by 
the gold-leaf carrier would be utterly inefficient in 
bringing any sensible portion of this charge or 
state away ; for though metal can come into con- 
duction contact with the surface particles of a mass 
of insulating matter, and can take up the state of 
that surface, it is only by real contact that this 
can be done. Therefore the two sides of a block 
of sulphur were gilt by the application of gold leaf 
on a thin layer of varnish, and when the varnish 
was quite dry and hard this block was experi- 
mented with. Being introduced into the induction 
field for atime and then brought away, it was 
found free from charge on both its surfaces ; being 
again introduced, and the carrier placed near to, 
but not touching it, the carrier when brought away 








showed no trace of electricity. The carrier being 
again introduced at the side where the charged or 
inductric body (made negative) is placed, made to 
touch the gilt surface of the sulphur on that side, 
separated a little way, and then brought out to be 
examined, gave a positive charge to the electro- 
meter: when it was taken to the other side of the 
sulphur and applied in the same manner, it brought 
away a negative charge. Thus showing, that 
whilst the sulphur was under induction, the side 
of it towards the ‘negative inductric was in the 
positive state, and the side towards the positive 
inducteous surface of copper bounding the extent 
of the induction field, was in the negative state. 
Thus the dielectric sulphur whilst under induction 
is in a constrained polar electrical state, from which 
it instantly falls into an indifferent or natural con- 
dition the moment the induction ceases. That 
this return action is due to an electrical tension 
within the mass, sustained while the act of induc- 
tion continues, is evident by this, that if the car- 
rier be applied two or three times alternately to 
the two faces, so as to discharge in part the elec- 
tricity they show under the induction, then on 
removing the sulphur from the induction field it 
returns, not merely to neutrality or indifference, 
but the surfaces assume the opposite states to what 
they had before ; a necessary consequence of the 
return of the mass of inner particles to or towards 
their original condition. The same result may be 
obtained, though not so perfectly, without the use 
of any coatings. Having the uncoated sulphur in 
its place, put the small spirit lamp on the side 
away from the negative inductric ; bring the latter 
up to its place, remove the spirit-lamp flame, and 
then the inductric body, and finally, examine the 
sulphur: the surface towards the flame, and that 
only, will be charged—its state will be found to 
be positive, just like the same side of the gilt sul- 
phur which had been touched two or three times 
by the carrier. During the induction, the mass of 
the sulphur had been polarized ; the anterior face 
had become positive ; the posterior had become 
negative; the flame had discharged the negative 
state of the latter; and then, on relieving the 
sulphur from the induction, the return of the po- 
larity to the normal condition had also returned 
the anterior face to its proper and unchanged state, 
but had caused the other, which had been dis- 
charged of its temporary negative state whilst 
under induction, now to assume the positive condi- 
tion. It would be of no use trying the flame on 
the other side of the sulphur plate, as then its 
action would be to discharge the dominant body, 
and destroy the induction altogether. When several 
plates were placed in the inductive field apart from 
each other, subject to one common act of induction, 
and examined in the same manner, each was found 
to have the same state as the single plate de- 
scribed. It is well known that if several metallic 
plates were hung up in like manner, the same re- 
sults would be obtained. From these and such 
experiments, the speaker took occasion to support 
that view of induction which he put forth twenty 
years ago, which consists in viewing insulators as 
aggregates of particles, each of which conducts 
within itself, but does not conduct to its neigh- 
bours, and induction as the polarization of all those 
particles concerned in the electric relation of the 
inductric and inducteous surfaces; and stated, 
that as yet he had not found any facts opposed to 
that view. He referred to specific inductive capa- 
city, now so singularly confirmed by researches 
into the action of submarine electro-telegraphic 
cables, as confirming these views; and also to the 
analogy of the tourmaline, whilst rising and falling 
in temperature, to a bar of solid insulating matter, 
passing into and out of the inductive state, 


SratisticaL. — Feb. 16th. — James- Heywood, 
Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. A paper was read by 
Mr. Newmarch, ‘On the History of Prices in 1857." 
The writer's object was. to trace the causes of the 
late commercial derangement, which bore a strong 
resemblance to that of 1793. A peculiarity about 
it was, that it had not been preceded by any of 
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those events which had produced other commercial 
panics. The harvest, had been good ; there was 
no great dearth of the commodities used in manu- 
facture ; there was no drain on the Bank ; and no 
litical disturbance to derange public credit ; yet 
all at once the fabric of seeming prosperity, which 
had been built upon borrowed capital, fell to the 
und. The years 1848-9 had been cheap years, 
and 1851 was also remarkable for low prices. In 
1852 and!1853 the effects of the gold discoveries 
n to operate on prices, which rose considerably 
during the latter year. During the latter part of 
1853 the prospect of war with Russia tended to 
raise prices, and through the two following years 
there was a general tendency to advance. At the 
beginning of 1857 there was generally a range of 
high prices, with strong indications of a tendency 
to rise higher. This state of things strengthened 
commercial credit, and those who had goods to sell 
were more readily enabled to increase their bor- 
rowed capital, and were tempted to embark in 
speculations ; but when autumn came, there was 
a sudden blow given to the trading on borrowed 
capital,—firms fell, credit could no longer be ob- 
tained, and then the false system of trade, which 
had been carried on for five or six years without 
capital to support it, fell to the ground. In the 


the prices of most commodities, but in the course 
of seven years, after many fluctuations, generally 
with an advancing tendency, prices have settled 
down at the present time to even a lower scale 
than in 1851. During the lapse of seven years, in 
which these fluctuations in prices had occurred, 
the quantity of gold and silver that had been in- 
troduced into the commercial world amounted to 
200,000,0007., which was an increase of 40 per 
cent. on the total quantity of gold in the commer- 
cial world of 1848. The introduction of such a 
large amount of gold, it might have been sup- 
posed, would have produced a permanent effect in 
raising prices; yet the fact was otherwise. Mr. 
Newmarch then proceeded to state that the cause 
of the fall in the range of prices, in opposition to 
the natural effect of so large an influx of gold, is 
to be accounted for by the operations of capital aud 
credit. One cause of the recent panic was the 
facility with which mercantile adventurers obtained 
discounts. The alleged fluctuations in the circula- 
tion of bank-notes, which had been assumed as one 
of the disturbing causes, was shown to be fallacious 
by reference to the average circulation during the 
last seven years, which exhibited remarkable 
steadiness. Exclusive of Ireland, the note circu- 
lation of 1851 amounted to 29°8 millions ; in 1855 
to 31°7 millions ; in 1856 to 32°1 millions—from 
which time the amount has scarcely varied. The 
rates of discount, however, during the seven years 
exhibited great changes. In 1851 the average rate 
was 23 per cent.; in 1855, 5; in 1856, 6; in 
January, 1857, 64; in December, 8 ; and in the 
present month, 3 per cent. The cause of the late 
commercial crisis was to be found in these varia- 
tions in the rate of discount. So long as\adven- 
turers could get their bills discounted all went well ; 
but when prices were falling, difficulties arose in 
the way of obtaining accommodation, and the 
system collapsed. The probable cause of its being 
continued so long was the gold discoveries in Aus- 
tralia, which had given so great a stimulus to spe- 
culation, and had enabled adventurers to continue 
borrowing, notwithstanding the war and other 
discouraging influences. He noticed the opinion 
expressed by some political economists, that the 
gold discoveries in Australia had not added to the 
wealth of the world. They had certainly given 
rise to enterprise, stimulated invention, and fos- 
tered improvements, which had been the means of 
greatly adding to the stock of wealth. It had heen 
thought that the crisis in America had been occa- 
sioned by the excess of note circulation; but it 
appeared, from trustworthy documents, that the 
circulation of the banks of New York had not 
varied more than that of the banks of this country, 
and that the notes issued bore but a small propor- 
tion to the deposits and investments. Looking to 


arrivals of gold from Australia would continue to 
be advantageous, by promoting the cultivation of 
the extensive fields for enterprise that are now 
opening in India, Russia, and other parts of the 
world. Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, Dr. Guy, Mr. Hodge, 
and the Chairman, took part in the discussion 
which ensued. 


GrocRAPHIOAL.—Feb. 22nd.—Colonel G. Eve- 

rest, Vice-President, in the chair. Captain G. 

Hancock, R.N., Lieut. C. C. Gordon, R.E., Sir 

Samuel M. Peto., Bart., Edward Beldam, N. 

Bridges, J. H. and W. Browne, A. C. Gregory (late 

Commander North Australian Expedition), W. 

Gaussen, J. Kirk, M.D., and P. L. Simmonds, 

were elected Fellows. A bust, by Mr. Wyon, and 

photographs of Dr. Livingstone, by Claudet and 

Clarkington ; instruments for the Livingstone Ex- 

pedition, by Casella, presented by the Society; 

and a Map of the World, in the Chinese language, 

presented by Mr. Lockhart, drawn up about the 

year 1660, were exhibited at the meeting. The 

papers read were:—1. ‘Explorations in the Desert 
of the Haurdn, by Cyril C. Graham, Esq., 

F.R.G.S.—The chief results of this journey, which 
was made in a hitherto totally unexplored country, 

are the discovery of Es-Suféh, which is a volcanic 
district of such peculiar structure that, with the 
exception of the Lejah, in the Haurdn, it has per- 

haps no exact parallel. It may be described as an 
island of basalt, rising out of the desert, its in- 

terior intersected with numerous cracks and fis- 

sures of great breadth. The southernmost point 
of the Suféh is about half a degree east of the 
easternmost part of the Haurd4n. From this region 
rises a chain of hills, which extend northward for 
a considerable distance, and terminate in a high 
peak. On the eastern border of Es-Suféh are 
situated some ancient towns, one of them being 
remarkable as built of white stone. The most 
remarkable feature, however, in this desert is a 
tract of country where, for a considerable distance, 
the whole surface of the plain is covered with 
innumerable loose basaltic stones, polished and 
rounded like boulders. This tract is called el- 
Hurrah, and not only are there the ruins of several 
very ancient towns in this district, but on the 
smooth surface of the stones are frequently found 
figures of animals and inscriptions in some un- 
known character. The towns are evidently of 
the same very high antiquity with those seen in 
Bashan, and should these inscriptions be de- 
ciphered, some light may be thrown on the his- 
tory of the early inhabitants of that country. 
2. ‘Account of the Arru Islands,’ by Alfred R. 
Wallace, Esq., F.R.G.S.—The Arru group, in the 
Arafura Sea, ninety miles south of New Guinea, 
consists of one very large central island, with a 
number of smaller ones scattered around it; the 
largest of them is of an irregular, oblong form, 
about eighty miles from north to south, and fifty 
miles from east to west, in which direction it is 
traversed by three channels or rivers, dividing it 
into four portions. The banks are dry, and mode- 
rately elevated, arid, and the whole country of 
Arru is very low, but not so flat and swampy as it 
appears. Several hundred small islands surround 
the central mass. Mr. Wallace conceives that the 
only way of accounting for the origin of the Arru 
Islands is by supposing them to have once formed 
a part of the main land of New Guinea, from 
which they have been separated by the subsidence 
of an intervening district ; moreover, the distribu- 
tion of animals of a similar description in Arru and 
New Guinea seems to confirm this. The country 
is richly wooded, and its principal products are 
tortoiseshell, mother-of-pearl, and birds’ nests. 3. 
‘ Extract of a Journal of the Schooner Eliza Scott,’ 
by Captain J. Balleny. Communicated by Charles 
Enderby, Esq., F.R.G.S.—The subject of this 
voyage is mentioned in the ninth volume of the 
Society’s journal, with an account of the discovery 
of the Balleny Islands, and the attempt to land at 
Sabrina Land in lat. 66° south, and long. 163° 
11’ 15" east. The American Exploring Expedition 
sighted Sabrina Land also, and it has been seen by 





the future, Mr. Newmarch was of opinion that the 


other vessels, Sir George Back, to whom this 





journal has been referred, entirely coincides with 
Mr. Enderby in his view that Captain Balleny is 
entitled to the discovery of these islands, and to 
the name which they bear. The Chairman, Sir 
H. Rawlinson, and Mr. Graham then addressed 
the meeting on the first, and Mr. Crawfurd on the 
second paper. 


INsTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—Feb. 22nd.—W. B. 
Hodge, Esq., V.P., in the chair. Mr. Jellicoe 
read a paper ‘On the Principles which should 
Govern Assurance Companies in Amalgamating.’ 
He stated that he was induced to bring the subject 
under the notice of the meetirg by the desire to 
remove an impression, which he believed prevailed 
very generally, that combinations of the nature in 
question were merely rude and arbitrary arrange- 
ments in which the rights of the several parties con- 
cerned were little,regarded, and which were usually 
carried out by sacrificing more or less the interests 
of one class to those of another class. He hoped, 
however, to be able to show that this was by no 
means the case, and that these amalgamations 
were susceptible of the most accurate ‘‘dove- 
tailing,” that the advantages to be derived from 
them were appreciable with the greatest exact- 
ness, and that the rights of all concerned could be 
most scrupulously maintained. He then went on 
to describe the various processes which were re- 
quired in order to institute a proper comparison 
between the status of one company and that of 
another ; and gave as formule indicating a con- 
dition of equality betweeen the two— 
2 NP P< NP 

Sa yet OMS at Sb as 
where S and S’ represented the surplus in each 
concern, and P, NP, P’ and N’P’ the value of the 
unloaded, participating, and non-participating pre- 
miums receivable by each. He showed further 
that neither company could be said to have any 
undue advantage, when the expenditure was in the 
relation expressed by the equations— 

P+NP ,. PNP 
= ——— as = hts 
x and a being the values of the provision for the 
annual expenditure, and that when this equality 
did not obtain, the interest’ of the one company 
would suffer as compared with that of the other. 
The paper concluded with a discussion as to the 
relative rights of the proprietors in companies of 
a mixed nature, and pointed out the methods by 
which such rights could be accurately adjusted in 
the amalgamated company. A discussion ensued, 
in which Mr. Bunyon, Mr. Lodge, Mr. Tucker, 
Mr. Farren, Mr. Samuel Brown, Mr. Pinckard, 
Mr. Sprague, Mr. Hardy, Mr. John Simm Smith, 
Mr. Bischoff, and the Chairman took part; and 
thanks having been voted to Mr. Jellicoe, the 
meeting separated, 
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Astatic.—Feb. 20th.—Colonel Sykes, M.P., in 
the chair. Dr. R. G. Latham delivered a lecture 
‘On the Asiatic Elements of the Ugrian Mytho- 
logy, with especial reference to the Finn poem, 
the Kalevala’ After enumerating the different 
branches of the Great Finn, or Ugrian family, 
—viz., the Finlanders Proper, the Estonians, the 
Laps, the Permians and Zirianians, the Votiaks, 
the Ishereniess, the Mordwins (the? Tshuvash), 
the Voguls, the Ostiaks, the Magyars of Hungary, 
the Samoyeds, a recent, and the Yeniseians and 
Yukahiri, an unrecognised addition, the lecturer 
proceeded to the notice of the locality, the super- 
natural machinery, and the agents of the poem 
called ‘Kalevala.’ The termination 7a meant 
land, just like the heim (home) in the numerous 
names of the Scandinavian mythology, like Man- 
heim, Godheim, &c. It was probably land, word 
for word. Hence Kaleva-la, Pohjo-la, and 
Tuone-la were Kalevaland, &c. To ask where 
these lay, is to ask the whereabouts of faery-land ; 
the answer depends on the view taken of the 
structure of the poem. In no country in Europe 
is the present Christian creed thoroughly free from 
pagan elements, the remains of the original 
heathenism ; least of all is it so in Finland. A 
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translation of the Psalms, of as early a date as 
1551, contains a long list of heathen deities 
believed to preside over the woods, fields, rivers, 
the chase, the harvest, and the like. Towards the 
end of the last century, especial attention was 
drawn by Ganander and Porthan, to the question 
suggested by these remains. Since 1809, the 
study of then has been greatly developed; the 
‘ Kalevala’ is the chief result. Topehius collected 
legends bearing upon the history of a particular 
hero, Waina-Mormen, Others thus collected, with 
a view to system, gave a series of cycles; the cycle 
of Samps Ilmarinen and Lemminkainen. All, 
however, were capable of being mutually con- 
nected, and of being subordinated to some general 
principle—the conflict between Kalevala and 
Pohjola. The deities were:—(a) of the air, 
Yumala, Ukko, &c.; (b) of the water, Ahti, Wel- 
lamo, &c.; (c) of the earth, Ma-ema (Mother 
earth, Terra Mater), of less importance than 
Tapio, of Tapiola, or Tapios-land, heads the list of 
the genii of the forest, presiding over the beasts, 
both of the chase and the homestead, more espe- 
cially, however, those of the chase. Yet his 
apparel and harness are scarcely those of the 
hunter; his cap is made of the needles of the fir, 
his jacket of the lichens; his jacket fits tight, and 
his cap is like the mitre of a bishop; at least it 
bears the same name, hippa; his beard is brown, 
and his neck is long, so that he is sometimes called 
Knippana (long-necked) on that account. But 
he has many names besides this ; or, at any rate, 
many circumlocutions under which he is invoked. 
He is the Lord, or Tapiola; the Old Man of the 
Woods ; the Elder of the Hills; the King of the 
Forest; the Master of the Waste; and the like. 
(d) Of the regions under the earth, Mona and 
Tuoni, of Manala and Tuoni-la. The triumvirate 
of heroes, agents in the poem, consists of Waina- 
moinen, a smith and harper; Ilmarinem, a smith, 
more skilful than even Wainamoinen ; and Lemmin- 
kainen, a harper. All these are sons of Kalevala, 
all in enmity with the occupants of Pohjola, of 
whom the most important are Louhi and her 
daughter. The hand of the latter all three seek ; 
the price of it is Sampo, the possession of which is 
coveted by both Kalevala and Pohjola. The com- 
munication concluded with a notice of the different 
views with respect to the import of the poem. 
Some made it historical, the conflict between the 
Finlanders and Laps; others meteorological, 7. ¢., 
the fight between Light and Darkness, Summer 
and Winter ; others moral, 7. ¢., the antagonism 
of Good and Evil, Some made Sampo a temple, 
others a talisman, others a mill, A notice of the 
agreement in form and spirit between the poem of 
*Kalevala’ and Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha’ con- 
cluded the lecture. 


AnriquaRries.—Feb, 25th.—John Bruce, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. Mr. William Hobbs, of 
Reading, was ballotted for, and elected a Fellow. 
Mr. Beldam, in a letter to the Secretary, commu- 
nicated an account of the discovery of two stone 
coffins recently found at Shipreth, about five miles 
from Royston, on the road to Cambridge. In re- 
moving the porch of the church, the foundation was 
discovered to rest on these coffins, which were 
lying ina line with the building, at the depth of 
about two feet below the present surface, a portion 
of each of the coffins being within the porch, and 
across the pathway to the original entrance. One 
of these coffins was formed of an entire block, and 
was nearly perfect; the other lay in a line with the 
first, and was composed of several pieces of stone. 
In the first coffin a chalice of pewter was dis- 
covered. The Rev. Pemberton Bartlett, local 
Secretary for Hants, in a letter to the Secretary, 
communicated an account of his researches on the 
sides of potters’ kilns of the Roman- British period, 
in the New Forest, in the last year. These’kilns 
were situated about a mile distant from those ex- 
plored by Mr, Bartlett in the years 1852 and 1853, 
an account of which appeared in the ‘Archseologia,’ 
vol, xxxv. pp. 91-99. The only novelties dis- 
covered on this occasion were some very minute 
yases of white pottery, specimens of which were 





exhibited. Mr. Bartlett considers that the loca- 
lity called ‘“ Crockkle,” alluded to in his former 
communication, is not derived from ‘‘ Crock Hill,” 
but from ‘‘ Crock Kill,” or Kiln ; Kill being still 
the provincial term for Kiln. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL AssooraTion. — Feb. 24th.— 
T. J. Pettigrew, V.-P. Robert Golding, Esq., of 
Hunton, and Henry J. Stevens, Esq., of Derby, 
were elected Associates, The Rev. Dr. Husen- 
beth and the Rev. Robert Guy forwarded expla- 
nations of the Benedict Medal exhibited by Mr. 
Wakeman. The letters c8s ML down the cross 
signify Crux sacra sit mihi lua. Those on the 
transverse part, ND SMD, stand for Non draco sit 
mihi dux. The letters at the corners, CSP B, 
Crux Sancti Patris Benedicti, and those round 
the medal VRSNSMV.SMQLIVB, are two 
verses :— 

“Vade retro Satana, nunquam suade mihi vana,” 
“Sunt mala que libas, ipse venena bibas.” 
Mr. Pettigrew exhibited some Roman antiquities 
presentéd to him by Mrs. Kerr, an Associate, found 
in the Lac d’Autre (Jura). They consisted of a 
small bronze fibula, of a lozenge form, rarely met 
with ; a fish-hook, half a bronze hinge, bronze 
wire, the handle of a bronze singula, and a finger- 
ring of iron. They were accompanied by a -piece 
of Cippolino marble. Mr. Luxmore exhibited a 
fine medal of Elizabeth, struck in commemoration 
of the destruction of the Spanish Armada, having 
on the reverse, Non ipsa pericula tangunt. Mr. 
Gunston produced a fine specimen of hunting- 
sword of the time of William III. Mr. Planché 
read a paper ‘On the Seals of Hubert de Burgh 
and his son John;’ also a paper ‘On an Erro- 
neous Inscription in Winchester Cathedral, which 
relates to the burial of Richard II., son of 
William the Conqueror, and the Duke or Earl 
of Beorn.’ They lie in a mortuary chest, upon 
which is inscribed—ZJntus est corpus Richardi Will- 
helmi Conquestoris Filii et Beornie Ducis. The 
original inscription, of which Mr. Planché produced 
a rubbing, reads Hie jacet (jacent) Ricardus Willi 
Senioris Fil. et Beorn Dux. It appeared that 
in 1525, when Bishop Fox collected the remains 
of the Saxon kings and prelates, and of some 
later princes, who had been originally buried behind 
the altar or in different parts of the Cathedral, 
and packed them by couples into the mortuary 
chests which stand on the walls of the choir, 
the slab which had covered the remains of Earl 
Beorn and Prince Richard was placed in its present 
position, and the words Intus est corpus, &c. cut 
upon the canopy of the new work by some one who, 
knowing nothing about Beorn, and misled by the 
word jacet, considered the epitaph to apply to one 
person only, and altered e¢ Beorn Dux into et 
Beornie Ducis. Mr. Dunne exhibited an iron 
dagger of the Secret Black Tribunal of Germany. 
It was considered only as an ectype, and the pro- 
duction of the original would be interesting. Mr. 
Vere Irving reverted to the consideration of the 
Roman camps at Ardoch; and the remainder 
ot the evening was occupied in the reading of 
Mr. Cuming’s paper ‘On the History of 
Mirrors,’ which was illustrated by more than 
twenty examples—Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, Ro- 
man, Chinese, &c.: some of these belonging to Mr. 
Forman were highly valuable, and exhibited fine 
art. They will be engraved, and the paper printed. 


ZooLocicah.—Feb. 23rd.—Dr. Gray, V.P., in 
the chair. Mr. Gould brought before the notice of 
the Society a highly interesting series of birds 
collected by Mr. A. R. Wallace in the Aru Islands. 
Among them were two species of birds of Paradise, 
Paradisea apoda and P. regia. Hitherto these 
magnificent birds have only been sent to this coun- 
try in a mutilated condition, their skins having 
been prepared and dried by the Papuans frequently 
without their wings, and almost always without 
their legs. Mr, Wallace’s skins, however, are per- 
fect, and in the highest possible condition, They 
comprise not only adult males and females, but 
young birds in various stages of development. Mr. 


Gould remarked that the ornithology of the Ary 








Tslands, like that of New Guinea, partook more of 
the character of the Australian fauna than of any 
other. The Picide (woodpeckers) and Bucerotide 
(hornbills), so common in India and the Indian 
islands, are totally wanting, while the Meliphagide 
(boney-eaters) and the Halcyonide (kingfishers), are 
very numerous: on the other hand, the collection did 
not contain a single malurus, or any of the finches, 
forms represented by numerous species, even in the 
northern parts of Australia. Mr. Gould, in re- 
marking upon the beautiful plumes which adorn 
the Paradise, stated that he considered they were 
assumed, or are in their most perfect state, just 
prior to the breeding season, and that the bird was 
then adorned in its greatest beauty—a_ beauty 
apparently assumed not only for the purpose of 
attracting the females, but to exhibit to each other 
their gorgeous finery, when they assemble and 
perform many curious and extraordinary evolu- 
tions. In South America, the Cock of the Rock 
(Rupicola) has many singular habits at the like 
season ; while, in Australia, the Bower Birds at- 
tract every one by the curious structures they make 
for a similar purpose. Mr Gould instanced also 
the Peacock, the Turkey, and the well-known Ruff 
of the British islands, as birds which assemble and 
make such displays. Papers, by Mr. G. R. Gray, 
Mr. Sclater, Mr, Eyton, Mr. W. Thompson, Dr. 
Kaup, and Dr. Gray, were also read. 


Liyngan.—Feb. 18th,—William Baird, Esq., 
M.D., in the chair. Alexander Fry, Esq., was 
elected a ellow. Mr. James Yates, F.L.S8., pre- 
sented specimens of the male cone and leaf of 
Ceratozamia Mexicana ; and of the female cones, 
&c. of Zamia furfuracea and Z. cylindrica, from 
his conservatory at Highgate. Specimens were 
exhibited of the sago cakes of Ceram, a staple 
article of food in the Eastern Moluccas, from Mr. 
A. R. Wallace. Mr. J. E. Howard, F.L.S., ex- 
hibited, and gave some account of an inedited 
MS. of Pavon, entitled ‘Nueva Quinologia,’ com- 
pleted in the year 1826, shortly before the death of 
Pavon. 1. A memoir ‘On the Muscles of the 
Larve of several species of Tipulide,’ by John 
Lubbock, Esq., F.L.S, 2. ‘A Note onthe genus 
Hemigymnia, Griff.,’ by Thomas Thomson, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., with a note by J. D. 
Hooker, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 8. ‘On 
the Probable Metamorphosis of Pedicularia and 
other genera of Gasteropoda,’ by J. D. Macdonald, 
Esq., R.N. 4. ‘On the Anatomy of Lurybia 
Gaudichaudi, as bearing on the Position of the 
Pteropoda,’ by the same author. 5. ‘A Mono- 

ph of the Lucalyptt of Tropical Australia,’ by 
Femiinand Miiller, Esq., Ph.D., late botanist to 
the North Australian Exploring Expedition. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Royal Academy, 8 p.m. — (RK. Westmacott, Esq., R.A., On 
Sculpture.) 

Royal Geographical, 8§ pm. — (1. Cyril C. Graham, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., Farther Account of Explorations in the Desert 
East of the Hourdn. 2. Dr. Salomon Muller, Contributions 
to the Knowledge of New Guinea, communicated by John 
Yeats, Erq., F.R.G.8.) 

Tuesday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. 

Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— (On Submerging and Repairing 
Telegraphic Cables.) 

Syro-Egyptian, 7$ p.m.—(Jos. Bonomi, Esq., On the Identifi- 
catiog of certain Musical Instruments represented in the 
Sculptures of Nineveh, with those mentioned in the 3rd 
Chapter of Daniel, and in the 150th Psalm.) 

Wednesday.—Graphic, 8 p m. 

Literary Fund, 2 p.m.— (Annual General Meeting.) 

R. 8. Literature, 8§ p.m. 

South Kensington Museum, 8 p.m.—(Raphael Brandon, Esq., 
On Ancient Timber Framing.) 

Geological.—(1. Mr. Redaway, Notes on the Gold-field of 
Victoria; &e. 2. Mr. J. Phillips, Notes on the Gold-field of 
Southern Australia. 3, A. R. C. Selvyn, Esq., On Geology 
of the Gold-field of Victoria.) 

Society of Arts,8 p.m.—(Mr. Henry Ashworth, On Cotton; 
its Cultivation, Manufacture, and Uses.) 

Archeological, 8§ p.m.—(Mr. Bateman and Mr. Cuming, On 
Further Discoveries of Celtic Remains in the Thames. Mr. 
Beale Poste, On a Recent Discovery of Roman Antiquities 


in Kent.) 
Thursday.— Royal Academy ,8 p.m,—(8. A, Hart,Esq.,On Painting.) 

Antiquaries,8 p.m. 

Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. : 

Royal.- (Dr. Hotmann, Notes of Researches on the Poly- 
Ammonium Bases. Prof, Owen, Description of the Skull 
and Teeth of the I'lacodus laticeps (Ow.), with Tndicationa 
of other new Species of Placodus, ana Evidence of the 
Saurain Nature of that genus.) 

Friday.— Astronomical, 8 p.m, 
Saturday.—Medical, 8-p.m, 


To CongzsronDsnts,—W., H.T., C.D., Junior —received, 
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NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Now ready, ina neat pocket volume of 220 pages, price 5s. 


GYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 


Compiled from Professor HARVEY'S Phycologia sritannica. 
«The character of this little work, and of the Atlas of plates by 
which it is ied, is suffi ly attested by the following 
statement of the learned author of the great work on which it is 
founded, and of which it isan abridgement. It is extracted from 
the preface:—‘ The Publisher of the ‘Phycologia Britannica,’ 
considering that a re-issue of that work ina cheaper and more com- 
pendious form would be acceptable to many collectors of British 
Seaweeds, has prepared in this volume an abstract of the Letter- 
press, accompanied by an Atlas of Figures copied on a reduced 
scale from the original Plates; and has requested me to state in 
this place that he has my sanction for doing so. To this I have 
readily consented, and have also looked over the sheets as they 
assed through the press, and suggested some verbal alterations. 
The Plates, as far as they have been finished, give fair represen- 
tations of the portions of the original figures copied; and shall 
continue to receive my attention as the publication progresses.” 
‘The utility of this manual is obvious, and it will afford an agree- 
able companion to many a seaside visitor, The plates, which are 
published in a separate Atlas, are essential to the work, and are 
very accurately diminished from the originals, which portions are 
represented of nearly or quite the life size, and some details 
magnified.” —ATHEN ZUM. 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 


A Description of the B 1 and C ial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools). By THOMAS C. ARCHER, With 20 Plates. 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 
House. 





Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

“An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
able to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 

TLAS. 
ay Asa cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products." —GuanpIan. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR 


MARCH (price 2s. 6d.) contains—Minor Correspondence.— 
The Arms, Armour, and Military Usages of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury.—Taliesin and the Welsh Bards.—Chronicles and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages.—The City 
of Chester.— Original Documents relating to the Knights Tem- 
plars, No. III.—Memoirs of the History and Antiquities of North- 
umberland.— John Lilly and his Works.—Celtic and Antediluvian 
Antiquities.—Antiquarian Researches.—Correspondence of Sylva- 
nus Urban.—Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews.—The Monthly 
Intelligencer.—Promotions and Prefermcnts.—Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., &e. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. Parker. 





HIRTY DAYS’ GRACE on LIFE INSU- 
RANCE POLICIES.—At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Members of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Wed- 
nesday, the 17th of February, 1858, THOMAS DAKIN, Esq., inthe 
Chair, the Chairman in the course of his address to the Meeting 
drew the attention of the members to a recent decision in the case 
of another insurance office, to the effect that, in the event of the 
death of the assured within the thirty days of grace allowed by 
the office, the premium being unpaid, the policy becomes forfeited, 
and the Directors are not bound to receive the premium, and 
stated that the policies of the Mutual were so frame as to put it 
out of the power of the Directors to raise such a question, and the 
Solicitor gave to the Meeting a decided opinion tu the same effect ; 
nevertheless, in order to avoid the possibility of question, it 
was moved and seconded, and resolved,that the following sup- 
plementary addition be made to Law No.5, Section No. 2, in the 
Deed of Settlement of this Society in explanation thereof:— 

“And it is further provided that if any life assured in this 
Society shall die after the date on which the premium on the 
policy shall become payable, but within and before the expiration 
of thirty days thereafter, and the premium shall be paid within 
and before the expiration of the said thirty days, then the amount 
of such policy shall be paid to the parties entitled to receive it 
the same as if the premium had been paid on the day specified in 
the poiicy for the payment thereof, but this is not to limit the 
powers with respect to the revival of policies or the payment of 
claims already vested in the Directors.” 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Directors, with pro- 
spectus and forms of proposal, will be given on a written or per- 
sonal application. The Society has now an accumulated fund of 
£300,000 arising from premiums invested in Government and 
mortgage securities, and an income of nearly £60,000 a-year. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 39, King Street, 

Cheapside, E.C. 





MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


50, Fleet Street, London: incorpotated by charter of Queen 
Anne, a.p. 1706, and empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 

This Society has been established upwards of 150 years, ard is 
the oldest life assuranct institution in existence. Its principles 
are essentially those of mutual assurance, and the whole of the 
Frofits are divided among the members. 

Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £7000 on 
One and the same life. 

Norice.—In q of inquiries having been 
made respecting the practice of this office in regard to the pay- 
ment of claims on policies, the Directors deem it proper to give 
notice, that in the event of any person whose life is assured in 
this Society dying within three calendar months after the day 
stipulated in the policy for the payment of the annual contribution 
or premium thereon, although such contribution or premium be 
unpaid at the time of the decease, the policy will nevertheless con- 
tinue in force, provided the contribution or premium be paid 
pursuant to the Society’s Rye Laws before the expiration of three 
calendar months from the day on which the same became due, 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
ofice, or upon application in writing, addressed to 


HENRY THOMAS THOMSON, Registrar, 








EstasiisHep 1857. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 


Number of Policies issued, upwards of 11,000, 


Anaual Income from Premiums (exclusive of Interest on Inyest- 
ments) upwards of £84,000. 


Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, with 
or without Participation in Profits. 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
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ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. _ 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Henry Grace, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.M.P. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P 


This Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation in Four-fifths, 
or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in sums 
of not less than £500. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole term of life:— 





| without | with 


Without With 
Age. | Profits. Profits. Age. 
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ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 








MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1,OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Institutep 1820 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
501. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating Janvary 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
1. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 2I. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 10001. to 1638/. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above; at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 


Showing the additions made to Policies of 10001. each. 


l NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.) 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
81, CORNHILL, and 70, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
Drrectors, 


HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


James Bentley, Esq. John Paynter, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. John Rogers, Esq. 
Nicholas Cuarrington , Esq. Henry Rutt, Esq. 
8. Preston Child, Esq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
Thos. Lewis, Esq. Richd. Horsman Solly, Esq. 
Thomas Mills, Esq., M.P. W. Foster White, Esq- 
J. Remington Miils, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald 
John Morley, Esq. Stephen Wilson, Esq, 
FIRE. 
Common Insurance.... when the sum 
Hazardous ditto F Ss. " amounts to 
Doubly Hazardous ditto ...4s. 6d. Pe £300 
Farming Stock, 3s. and 4s. per Cent. allowing a Steam 
Threshing Machine. 
LIFE. 
Annual Premium for Assuring £100 at the following ages:— 


eeeees 2 5 8)Premiums for Interme- 
a diate Ages may be ob- 
tained from the Secre- 
tary, or any of the 
Agents. 


BONUS.—The last Septennial Bonus added to the sum Insured 
by Policies effected in Great Britain varied from £45 to £60 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid on lives at the ages of 25 to 40 for the 
previous Seven yars. 

By the Regulations of this Society, four-fifths, or £80 per cent. 
of the oftice profits are now appropriated to the benefit of the 
Assured, thus affording them nearly all the advantages of a 
Mutual Assurance Office ; while the Guarantee Capital, created 
under an Act of Parliament of 55th George III., with accumula- 
tions, form an ample protection to the Assured, and guard them 
against the liability incurred by Members of Mutual Societies. 

Loans granted on Policies to the extent of their value, when 
such value is not under £50. 

The accumulated invested capital now amounts to upwards of 
One Million sterling. 

WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 

COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having 

been analyzed, reported on, and recommended by Professors 

TAYLOR and THOMSON; of Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hospitals, 

who, in the words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, say, that “‘ The 

finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.” 
Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. imperial. 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tus Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS: Tin at 1s. Lacquered or Bronzed, Is. 6d. 
each, for burning the NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT 
LIGHTS, the most convenient, safe, and economical yet in- 
troduced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers; and Wholesale by S. 
Clarke, 55, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, and by Palmer and 
Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, has now, 


in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
viriety, secured the confidence and almost universal preference of 
the mst eminent Medical Practitioners as the most speedy and 
effectual remedy for CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFU- 
LOUS AFFECTIONS. Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. ENTIRE FREEDOM 
FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. RAPID CURATIVE 
EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 














OPINION OF THE LATE 
JONATHAN PEREIRA,M.D.,F.R.S.E.,F.L.S. 
Professor at the University of London, Author of ‘‘ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, &. &c. 

“Tt was fitting that the author of the best analysis and investi- 
gatiors into the properties of this Oil should himself be the pur- 
veyor of this important medicine. I know that no one can be 
better, and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical 
properties of this medicine as yourself, wHom I REGARD AS THE 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY ON THE suBJECT. The Oil which you gave 
me was of the very finest quality, whether considered with 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I am 
SATISFIED THAT, FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES, NO FINER OIL CAN BE 
PROCURED.” 


Sold onty in Impertac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
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And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861, 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


teduged rates, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


led and labelled with Dr. pz Joncn’s stamp and signa- 
ture; WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the provinces. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 

The sudden changes of temperature have a terrible effect 

upon the skin, and also upon the nervous system. Hence the 
prevalence of erysipelas, blotches, boils. rheumatism, sore-throat, 
and the many other complaints so frequently generate by this 
cause. Fortunately in Holloway’s Pills and Ointment we have the 
means of promptly removing this class of diseases. These wonder- 
ful remedies do not only suppress the inflammation, but expel the 
cause by a gentle excretion through the pores, and thoroughly 
invigorate the whole system, The testimony of invalids in all 
parts of the world demonstrate the héaling power of these potent 
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Hiverpool and London Hie and Arle Insurane 
COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836.--EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


OFFICES: 1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 20 and 21, POULTRY, LONDON ; 61, KING. STREET, MANCHESTER; 
128, INGRAM STREET, GLASGOW ; 56, WALL STREET, NEW YORK; PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL; 
WYNYARD SQUARE, SYDNEY; AND ELIZABETH STREET SOUTH, MELBOURNE. 




















Trustees. 
THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq. ADAM HODGSON, Esq. SAMUEL HENRY THOMPSON, Esq. — 
Directors in Liverpool. E 
JOSEPH CHRISTOPHER EWART, Esq., M.P., Chairman. GEORGE GRANT, Esq., JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., Deputy Chairmen, = 
JOHN B. BRANCKER, Esq. GEORGE HOLT, Esq. JOHN MARRIOTT, Esq. ERE. 
THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq. HUGH HORNBY, Esq. EDWARD MOON, Esq. for fe 
ALEX. H. CAMPBELL, Esq. JOSEPH HUBBACK, Esq. CHARLES STEWART PARKER, Esq. 
WILLIAM EARLE, Esq. GEORGE HALL- LAWRENCE, Esq. CHARLES SAUNDERS, Esq. — 
THOMAS HAIGH, Esq. HAROLD LITTLEDALE, Esq. FRANCIS SHAND, Esq. 3 
ROBERT HIGGIN, Esq. ALEXANDER MACGREGOR, Esq. JOHN SWAINSON, Esq. Ez | 
SecretarySWINTON BOULT, Esq. Assistant Secretary—HENRY WHITMORE, Esq.  Auditors—CHRIS, JAMES CORBALLY, Esq., DANIEL JAMES, Esq. -— 
Medical Referees—JAMES RB. W. VOSE, Esq., M.D., THOMAS INMAN, Esq., M.D. Bankers—THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL, THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. EUGE 
Solicitors—MESSRS, SWIFT, WAGSTAFEB, AND BLENKINSOP. Surveyor—JOHN STEWART, Esq. pas 
M fe ig hg ‘ssc = - Directors in Scotland. Directors in New York. i 
SIR J. MUSGROVE. — - a THOMAS RICHARDSON, sq., Glasgow, Chairman, JAMES BROWN, Esq., Chairman. aon 
GEO, FRED. YOUNG, Esq »_} Deputy- Chairmen, ROBERT STEELE, Esq., Greenock, Deputy-Chairman, FRANCIS COTTENET, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. — 
JOHN ADDIS, Esq. J. C. BOLTON, Esq., Glasgow. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq. taken 
eiite BaRNAlD, oa, “ MATTHEW BROWN, Esq. Greenock. EUGENE DUTILH, Esq. 
Cc. 8. BUTLER, Esq., ang : JAMES CAMPBELL, Jun., Esq., Glasgow. JOSEPH FOWLER, Esq. be 
SIR. WM. P. DE BATHE, Bart. DAVID CRAWFORD, Esq., Grecnock. _ JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jun., Esq. P 
HENRY VY. BAST, Esq. JAMES J, GRIEVE, Esq., Greenock. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Jun., Esq. a 
PRRDENICK HARRISON, Eaq WILLIAM McEWEN, Esq,, Glasgow. EDWARD F. SANDERSON, Esq. Mon 
EDWARD HUGGINS, Esq. . ee REID STEWART, Esq., Glasgow. WILLIAM S, WETMORE, Esq. been 
DONALD LARNACH, Esq. AMES STEWART, Esq., Greenock. Resident Secretary.—ALFRED PELL, Esq. ever: 
fer eae SWINTON BOULT, Ba " = R 
. x eee ores Resident Secretary in Glasgow.—DAVID STEWART, Esq. 2 4 5 
JOHN RANKING. Eage Resident Secretary in Greenock.—D. R. CRAWFORD, Esq. Directors in Melbourne, Victoria. | 
W. SCHOLEFIELD, Esq. M.P. Medical Referees. The Hon. J. F. PALMER, M.L.C., Chairman, an 
SWINTON BOULT, Esq R. SCOTT ORR, Esq.; M.D., Glasgow. JOHN LESLIE FOSTER, Esq. for 
Resident Seoret —bexsaail HENDERSON, Esq. J. F. PATON, Esq., M.D., Greenock. JAMES HENTY, Esq. M.L.C. toe 
pei Roethcgel fy : ; JAMES M‘CULLOCH, Esq., M.L.C sc 
Medical Referees — ALEX. ANDERSON, Esq., and J. Bankers. » H8q., MLC, 
P. ae Pessnd Oe POET a ancl ee tay The Union Bank of Scotland, Glasgow. FRANCIS MURPHY, Esq., M.L.C. , 
PRER 208 HOREDR AS ORIN LOK. The British Linen Company, Greenock. Resident Secretary.—WILLIAM MURRAY ROSS, Esq. = 
pede ee Moses. PALMER, PALMED, snd BULA, Of | oe Agent JAMES RITORIE, Bh, Ginagow. | 
Sargon WE. SRO reer Pe. Directors in Montreal. Directors in Sydney, New South Wales. 4 
. SAMUEL, ASTOR, oa T. B. ANDERSON, Esq., Chairman, JOSEPH SCAIFE WILLIS, Esq., Chairman. " 
E. R. LAN Gwor! THY, a ALEXANDER, SIMPSON, Esq. BENJAMIN BUCHANAN, Esq. kr 
EDWARD TOOTA HENRY CHAPMAN, Esq. SIR DANIEL COOPER, | 
JAS. ASPINALL TURNER, Esq., M.P. JAMES MITCHELL, Esq. G. K. HOLDEN, Esq. a 
SWINTON BOULT. ben HENRY. N, STARNES, Esq, EDWARD KNOX, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—R. A, KENNEDY, Esq. ROBERT 8S. TYLEE, Esq. JOHN B, WATT, Esq. d 
Medical Referee—EDW, BLACKMORE, Esq. «Resident Secretary.—J. H. MAITLAND, Esq. Resident Secretary.—A, STANGER LEATHES, Esq, i 














CONSTITUTION AND CAPITAL. 


Liability of the entire body of Shareholders unlimited. All Directors must be Proprietors in the Company. 
The Capital is £2,000,000, divided into 100,000 Shares of £20 each, 94,211 of which are in the hands of Proprietors. 


——- 





1856. 1857. 
£820,374  ... sey - Capital Paid up and Accumulated Funds... ....—- £1,088,018 ; 
BUSINESS. 7 
1856, Life Insurance, 1857. 1856. Fire Insurance, * 1857. 1856. Annuities. 1857. 
£72,782 ... Premiums ,., £110,928 £222,272. ... Premiums ,.. . £289,251 | £17,338 ... Receipts .... £26,990 
The Income of the Company is £450, 000. a year. 
February, 1858. : me wit “SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Cpapaay. 
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